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J?  FOREWORD 


In  1952  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  inaugurated 
the  granting  of  a  limited  number  of  annual  research  fellowships 
for  graduate  students  and  other  individuals  carrying  out  research 
in  the  area  of  the  blind.  Upon  the  completion  of  these  research 
projects,  the  resulting  papers  or  theses  are  submitted  to  the  Founda- 
tion for  review  and  possible  publication. 

We  were  very  happy  to  give  a  fellowship  to  Dr.  Twersky.  He 
has  already  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  writer.  As  a  blind  man 
he  has  given  much  thought  to  the  ways  in  which  the  blind  and 
blindness  have  been  depicted  in  classical,  medieval  and  modern 
literature.  Since  creative  literature  can  be  said  to  mirror  the  opin- 
ions and  condition  of  its  period,  many  of  the  attitudes  toward 
blindness  throughout  the  ages  are  reflected  in  the  characters  that 
writers  have  created. 

The  examples  that  Dr.  Twersky  has  selected  for  analysis  and 
his  deductions  in  consequence  should  give  much  food  for  thought 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  It  is  gratifying 
to  note  an  improvement  in  the  portrayal  of  blind  persons  over  the 
years.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  characterized  may  not  only 
reflect  but  also  help  to  determine  attitudes  of  society  toward  them. 
We  therefore  hope  that  the  next  generation  will  see  a  continued 
improvement  in  the  delineation  of  the  blind  persons  whom  authors 
place  in  their  books. 

M.  Robert  Barnett 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
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j£   i.  Introduction 


This  study  is  concerned  with  examples  of  the  physically  blind 
as  portrayed  in  the  literature  of  Western  Civilization.  One  aim  is 
to  trace  the  extent  to  which  this  literature  reveals  an  evolution  in 
attitudes  toward  the  blind.  Logically,  sightless  characters  in  litera- 
ture do  not  only  reflect  a  given  period,  but  also  constitute  a  cause, 
or  secondary  cause,  of  attitudes  toward  the  blind,  making  particu- 
lar attitudes  more  widespread  in  the  given  period,  as  well  as  in- 
fluencing succeeding  periods.  And  another  aim  of  this  study  is  to 
provide  information  on  sightless  characters  in  literature  in  the 
hope  that  this  will  help  clarify  the  extent  to  which  such  characters 
constitute  a  cause  of  attitudes. 

To  avoid  confusion,  it  must  be  stated  at  the  outset,  obvious 
though  it  may  be,  that  the  basic  attitude  of  the  general  public 
toward  the  blind  is,  and  has  long  been  if  not  always,  that  the  blind 
form  a  class,  an  element  apart,  that  a  person  without  sight,  regard- 
less of  whether  born  so  or  when  the  loss  occurred  and  regardless 
of  any  other  factor,  is  assumed  to  have  stereotyped  characteristics 
assigned  to  the  blind  as  a  class.  Otherwise,  one  could  speak  sensibly 
enough  of  attitudes  toward  particular  sightless  individuals,  or  even 
groups,  but  it  would  be  all  but  meaningless  to  speak  of  attitudes 
toward  the  blind  in  general. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  contribute  to  the  under- 
standing of  these  attitudes.  For  surely  without  such  understanding 
little  can  be  done  about  the  problems  they  create;  little  can  be 
done  to  remove  from  the  path  of  the  unseeing  the  stumbling  blocks 
the  seeing  unwittingly  place  upon  it;  little  can  be  done  to  make 
both  the  blind  and  the  sighted  reach  the  destination  at  which 
blindness  is  not  a  deterrent  to  social  health. 

In  selecting  examples  for  this  study  one  governing  principle 
was  to  turn  to  great  or  famous  literature  or  the  works  of  great,  able 
or  famous  writers,  since  such  literature,  even  if  it  may  not  reflect 
or  influence  its  time  more  fully  than  any  other  kind,  seems  more 
likely  to  have  lasting  effects.  Two  additional  principles,  neither 
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one  concerned  with  presence  or  absence  of  literary  merit  or  fame 
or  weight  given  by  authors'  names,  governed  the  selection:  to 
choose  from  as  many  periods  as  possible,  and  to  choose  representa- 
tive examples  from  those  periods  in  which  numerous  works  have 
sightless  characters. 

Considering  how  tiny  a  minority  the  blind  have  always  formed 
— it  is  believed  that  they  have  rarely  exceeded  a  small  fraction  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  population — they  have  decidedly  received  dis- 
proportionate attention  in  literature.  Clearly,  that  in  itself  is 
significant,  indicating  that  they  have  been  found  especially  in- 
teresting or  curious,  stimulating  to  the  imagination  and  the  emo- 
tions. From  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  has 
been  a  constant  and  rapid  increase  in  the  rate  at  which  blind  char- 
acters appear  in  literature,  but  this  cannot  wholly  be  explained  by 
growing  interest  or  curiosity.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  literary,  or  what  passes  for 
literary  output  in  general. 

In  tracing  the  extent  to  which  Western  Civilization  literature 
points  to  an  evolution  in  attitudes  toward  the  blind,  it  seemed  it 
could  be  done  most  clearly  by  dividing  the  time-span  of  this  litera- 
ture into  four  major  periods  related  to  the  most  important  de- 
velopments in  the  history  of  conditions  for  the  blind.  Thus,  the 
first  period  consists  of  the  entire  expanse  of  time  prior  to  the 
systematic  education  of  the  sightless  which  began  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  school  for  that  purpose  in  Paris  in  1784.  In 
this  extensive  period  great  blind  persons  appeared  from  time  to 
time,  but  at  no  time  during  the  period  did  that  change  things  for 
the  blind  in  general.  With  the  attainment  of  domination  by  Chris- 
tianity, more  people  than  hitherto  opposed  exposure  or  drowning 
of  infants  blind  from  birth,  but  that,  significant  though  it  most 
certainly  was,  did  nothing  to  alter  conditions  for  the  vast  majority 
of  the  blind  or  of  those  who  were  to  be  sightless.  Only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  blind  has  ever  been  blind  from  birth.  With  the 
domination  of  Christianity,  however,  begging  brought  better  re- 
turns in  many  places,  at  least  for  a  while,  and  some  institutions 
were  founded  for  the  domiciliary  care  of  a  few  favored  blind.  But 
not  till  the  coming  of  an  age  which  stressed  reason  and  enlighten- 
ment and  humanitarianism  was  there  to  be  any  further  noteworthy 
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development  in  conditions  for  the  sightless.  Hence  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  in  any  subdivision  of  the  years  before  that  age, 
numerous  though  the  years  are,  will  be  found  changes  in  attitudes 
toward  the  blind  which  warrant  separation  of  the  subdivision 
from  the  broad  period. 

The  second  major  period  for  this  study  is  1784-1873.  By  1873 
a  new  and  most  important  development  was  sufficiently  under 
way  to  justify,  it  would  seem,  taking  that  year  as  the  beginning  of 
another  period.  The  development  was  the  braille  system,  which 
allowed  for  easier  and  fuller  education  of  the  sightless.  It  had  to 
buck  the  resistance  of  the  vested  interests  and  shortsightedness  of 
the  seeing  who  controlled  education  for  the  blind,  but  the  blind 
who  knew  its  value  worked  steadily  for  its  official  adoption.  By 
1873  it  had  made  considerable  headway  in  England  and  on  the 
continent  and  even  in  the  United  States  where  opposition  to  it 
was  greatest,  and  in  that  year,  at  the  International  Congress  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  held  in  Vienna,  Dr.  Thomas  Rhodes  Armit- 
age  of  England  proposed  that  the  braille  system  be  universally 
adopted. 

The  third  period  for  this  study  extends  from  1873  to  1914,  and 
the  fourth  from  1914  to  the  present.  In  1914  another  major  de- 
velopment for  the  blind  was  initiated:  rehabilitation  programs 
for  the  war-blinded,  programs  that  had  repercussions  for  all  the 
blind  in  readjustment,  favorable  publicity  and  employment.  These 
repercussions  were  repeated  and  intensified  by  the  programs  for 
the  blinded  of  World  War  II. 
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j£   ii.  Before  1784 


Of  the  civilizations  that  blended  to  form  what  is  called  Western 
Civilization,  one  of  the  earliest  to  portray  the  blind  in  literature, 
not  merely  refer  to  them  or  blindness,  was  the  Hebrew.  The  Old 
Testament  has  three  instances  of  such  portrayal. 

Isaac  in  his  old  age  is  blind.  One  day  he  calls  to  Esau,  his  first- 
born, and  says  to  him:  "Behold  now,  I  am  old,  I  know  not  the  day 
of  my  death:  Now  therefore  take,  I  pray  thee,  thy  weapons,  thy 
quiver  and  thy  bow,  and  go  out  to  the  field,  and  take  me  some 
venison;  and  make  me  savory  meat,  such  as  I  love,  and  bring  it  to 
me,  that  I  may  eat;  that  my  soul  may  bless  thee  before  I  die." 
Rebekah  overhears,  and  desiring  the  blessing  for  her  other  son, 
Jacob,  conspires  with  him  to  deceive  the  father.  Jacob,  dressed  in 
some  of  Esau's  clothes,  so  that  he  may  have  his  brother's  scent, 
and  with  kid  skins  on  his  hands  and  neck,  since  Esau  is  hairy,  goes 
to  Isaac  carrying  kid  meat  prepared  in  lieu  of  the  venison.  The 
deception  is  successful. 

Isaac's  other  senses  are  not  impaired.  Nor  is  he  witless.  Quite 
the  contrary;  he  is  still  the  head  of  the  family  and  makes  decisions 
for  it.  Some  theologians  struck  by  the  incredibility  of  the  story 
explain  the  success  of  the  deception  on  the  grounds  that  Isaac 
wanted  or  pretended  to  be  deceived  or  that  it  was  God's  will. 
Taken  literally,  however,  it  implies  that  the  blind  are  very  easily 
deceived  indeed,  that  impairment  of  the  other  senses,  or  confusion 
as  to  the  information  they  gather,  necessarily  follows  the  loss  of 
sight.  For  could  not  Isaac  distinguish  between  the  texture  of  hu- 
man hair  and  that  of  a  kid?  Could  he  not  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween the  taste  of  kid  meat  and  that  of  venison,  especially  since  he 
had  told  Esau  to  prepare  him  meat  such  as  he  loved?  And,  though 
Isaac  knew  the  voice  of  Jacob  and  recognized  it  at  the  time,  he 
was  still  deceived.  Even  if  it  is  acknowledged  that  he  was  not 
actually  deceived,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Rebekah's  and  Jacob's 
intent  to  deceive  him,  and  that  in  itself  is  revealing. 

Jacob,  too,  becomes  blind  when  near  death.  On  blessing  the 
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sons  of  Joseph,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  he  puts  his  right  hand 
on  the  head  of  Ephraim,  the  younger  son,  his  left  on  Manasseh's 
head,  giving  preference  thereby  to  the  younger.  Joseph  exclaims, 
"Not  so,  my  father:  for  this  is  the  firstborn;  put  thy  right  hand 
upon  his  head."  But  Jacob,  refusing,  replies,  "I  know  it,  my  son, 
I  know  it." 

The  attitudes  here  to  an  extent  contradict  those  in  the  story 
of  Isaac,  but  still  Joseph  is  shown  believing  that  his  father  is  in 
error  on  account  of  blindness  and  Jacob  does  not  really  answer 
that.  He  does  not  say  how  he  knows  the  difference  between 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  so  his  knowledge  can  be  readily  in- 
terpreted, great  Patriarch  and  beloved  of  God  as  he  is,  as  coming 
directly  from  God. 

God  can  be  credited  even  more  with  the  heroic  deed  of  the 
eyeless  Samson  in  bringing  down  the  temple  of  Dagon  upon  him- 
self and  thousands  of  Philistines.  "So  the  dead  which  he  slew  at 
his  death  were  more  than  they  which  he  slew  in  his  life."  He  is 
not  shown  as  completely  helpless — he  can  be  pictured  grinding  the 
mill  at  the  prison  in  Gaza — yet  would  his  feat,  marvelous  as  it 
would  have  been  for  any  man,  have  been  just  as  marvelous  if  a 
seeing  man  performed  it?  It  seems  clear  that  it  is  to  the  greater 
glory  of  Jehovah  and  to  the  greater  disgrace  of  Dagon,  the  false 
god  whom  the  Philistines  believe  to  have  delivered  Samson  into 
their  hands,  that  the  feat  be  accomplished  by  the  great  champion 
when  he,  punished  by  Jehovah  for  sins  committed,  is  reduced  to 
a  blind  man,  scorned,  mocked  and  deemed  virtually  helpless. 

That  Samson  is  sightless  when  performing  the  feat  perhaps 
has  additional  implications.  There  is  evidence  elsewhere  in  the 
Old  Testament  that  the  blind  were  regarded  as  the  most  afflicted 
of  people,  the  most  heavily  burdened.  Since  the  performer  of  the 
feat  in  the  account  of  Samson  had  to  die  himself  as  a  consequence 
of  it,  was  it  not  more  just  to  make  him  a  man  considered  likely 
to  desire  death? 

A  later  Hebrew  culture  produced  the  Talmud.  There  are  im- 
plications in  it  that  blindness  is  a  condition  akin  to  death,  but 
other  implications  in  it  contradict  that,  and  one  of  its  tales  goes 
far  beyond  these  contradictions.  It  is  a  tale  about  Sheisheth,  the 
noted  blind  rabbi  and  contributor  to  the  philosophical,  legal  and 
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theological  discussions  in  the  many  volumes  of  the  Talmud.  The 
tale  relates  that  the  king  was  once  coming  to  visit  the  city  in  which 
Rabbi  Sheisheth  resided.  All  who  could  leave  their  work  or  their 
homes  were  in  the  streets  to  await  the  king's  arrival.  Rabbi  Shei- 
sheth, guiding  himself  with  a  cane,  left  his  study  and  joined  one 
of  the  crowds,  because  his  religion  demanded  that  the  ruler  of 
a  land  be  shown  all  due  respect  and  deference. 

Nearby  in  the  crowd  was  a  young  Sadducee  who  like  the  rest 
of  his  sect  was  antagonistic  toward  Talmudists.  On  seeing  the 
rabbi  he  said  loudly  for  all  to  hear:  "Since  when  do  pieces  of 
broken  pitchers  draw  water  from  the  well?  What  are  the  blind 
doing  here?  Are  they  come  to  enjoy  seeing  the  spectacle?  Go  home, 
blind  Talmudist;  give  your  place  to  the  seeing."  The  rabbi  said 
nothing,  but  as  the  Sadducee,  in  spite  of  protests  in  the  crowd,  con- 
tinued to  ridicule  him,  he  said:  "Have  patience,  my  young  friend. 
We  shall  soon  discover  who  sees  more,  I  with  my  sightless  eyes  or 
you  with  your  eyes  that  have  sight." 

The  crowd  grew  restive  waiting  for  the  king.  At  last  there 
appeared  a  procession  in  royal  splendor,  and  blaring  music  and 
the  hoofbeats  of  many  horses  were  heard.  "Here  is  the  king," 
shouted  the  crowd,  the  Sadducee  included.  "Long  live  the  king!" 
But  Rabbi  Sheisheth  told  them  that  they  were  wrong,  that  they 
were  greeting  the  king's  men,  not  the  king.  And  so  it  proved  to  be. 

Another  procession,  more  resplendent  and  noisy  than  the  first, 
arrived.  Again  the  Sadducee  and  the  others  shouted  in  greeting  to 
the  king,  and  again  the  rabbi  told  them  they  were  in  error  and 
was  proved  right.  The  second  procession  passed,  and  after  a  time 
a  single  carriage  approached,  followed  by  a  few  men.  The  crowd 
was  silent  now,  but  not  the  rabbi.  "Here  is  the  king.  Greet  him." 
Then  they  could  see  that  it  was  indeed  the  king  who  sat  in  the 
carriage  and  they  shouted  jubilantly. 

When  the  king  had  passed,  many  expressed  their  admiration 
for  the  rabbi.  The  Sadducee  in  particular  could  not  admire  him 
enough  and  begged  his  forgiveness.  He  also  begged  for  an  explana- 
tion. 

"When  Elijah  was  on  Mount  Carmel,"  the  rabbi  said,  "he 
found  God  in  the  stillness,  not  in  the  storm  and  quake  and  fire. 
If,  further,  you  consider  the  words  of  our  sages  in  reference  to 
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similarity  between  the  ruler  of  an  earthly  kingdom  and  the  Divine 
Ruler,  you  will  understand  why  I  was  certain  that  I  would  know 
the  king's  presence." 

Though  the  intent  of  the  tale  is  to  point  the  moral  that  through 
wisdom  derived  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  sages  one  can  see 
more  truly  than  through  physical  sight,  the  blind  man  in  it  is 
not  wholly  a  device,  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  sign  wanted.  There 
are  flashes  of  the  actual  flesh  and  blood  Sheisheth.  The  blind  man 
can  study,  can  get  about  well  with  a  cane,  can  use  his  ears,  can 
reason,  whether  one  agrees  with  the  reasoning  or  not.  And  his 
powers  are  not  mysterious,  not  gifts  from  on  high  to  a  blind  man. 
If  his  ability  to  be  a  great  scholar  is  a  gift  from  on  high,  it  is  of  no 
different  kind  than  it  would  be  for  a  seeing  person.  Yet  when  the 
story  has  a  blind  man  see  while  all  the  sighted  do  not  see,  regard- 
less of  what  point  is  being  made  thereby,  it  is  an  exaggeration  sug- 
gesting that  the  usual  belief  is  that  the  blind  do  not  see  at  all  in 
any  way.  And  having  as  hero  a  man  of  great  learning  and  repute, 
a  genius,  allows  for  too  ready  a  view  that  he  is  the  exception  while 
the  rest  of  the  blind  are  indeed  pieces  of  broken  pitchers.  Never- 
theless, the  story  for  its  time  is  remarkable  for  its  intelligent  pre- 
sentation of  a  blind  man. 

In  the  literature  of  the  classical  age  there  are  sightless  geniuses 
too,  but  their  genius  is  of  a  special  variety.  The  gods  after  having 
punished  them  with  blindness  reward  them  with  extraordinary 
gifts  in  partial  compensation.  Though  these  gifts  are  almost  always 
of  a  kind  that  the  seeing  can  also  have,  the  difference  lies  in  that 
when  a  blind  person  acquires  them  it  is  on  account  of  his  blindness. 
The  gods  pity  him  and  so  they  grant  him  this  compensation,  grant 
it  to  him  entirely,  so  that  he  need  make  no  effort  to  have  it  fully 
and  develop  it  as  a  seeing  recipient  does,  for  being  blind  he  can 
make  no  effort.  Apparently  without  such  a  view  it  would  have  been 
extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  the  assumed  general  superiority 
of  the  seeing  with  the  outstanding  abilities  of  some  blind  persons. 

Homer,  whether  mythical  or  real,  probably  both,  is  referred 
to  in  legend  and  by  many  Greek  and  Roman  writers  as  compen- 
sated by  the  gift  of  poetry.  Blind  Demodocus  of  the  Odyssey  is 
similarly  compensated.  Phineus  and  Tiresias  receive  the  gift  of 
prophecy  and  the  art  of  interpreting  omens.  This  is  no  paltry  gift, 
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since  if  nothing  else,  it  entails  a  knowledge  of  people  and  skill  in 
dealing  with  them. 

That  blindness  compensated  is  still  a  most  unfortunate  condi- 
tion is  clearly  indicated.  But  blindness  uncompensated  is  of  course 
worse.  The  sightless  uncompensated  by  the  gods  are  utterly 
wretched.  The  chorus  in  Oedipus  at  Colonus  assumes  on  the 
grounds  merely  of  Oedipus'  blindness  that  Oedipus  has  spent  his 
days  in  greatest  misery.  The  drama  goes  even  further,  impliyng 
that  blindness  is  worse  than  death,  and,  significantly,  it  forecasts 
that  Oedipus  will  be  compensated  only  after  death  in  that  his 
body  will  have  the  power  to  bring  good  fortune  to  whatever  land 
in  whose  bounds  it  will  be  buried.  In  Oedipus  Rex  the  point  is 
made  unequivocally:  "Thou  are  better  off  dead  than  living  blind." 

As  Oedipus  cannot  be  said  really  to  have  been  compensated, 
neither  cannot  it  be  said  that  Polyphemus  is  compensated  after 
being  blinded  by  Odysseus.  Nor  is  Thamyris  compensated  on  be- 
ing blinded  by  the  Muses  for  daring  to  challenge  them  to  a  com- 
petition of  song  and  poetry  and  failing  to  win.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  blind  in  the  classical  age  must  have  been  considered  un- 
compensated to  any  degree  and  hence  so  wretched  as  to  be  better 
off  dead,  for  persons  with  outstanding  abilities  are  rare  in  any 
group  and  especially  in  any  particular  group  when  it  is  generally 
regarded  as  inferior. 

Doubtless  one  reason  for  viewing  the  blind  as  extremely 
wretched  was  the  belief  that  they  were  physically  helpless.  Of  the 
sightless  characters  in  classical  literature  Oedipus  is  most  fully 
shown  as  helpless.  Even  after  twenty  years  of  being  without  sight 
Oedipus  is  still  so  dependent  on  his  daughter  Antigone  that  she 
must  guide  his  every  step,  not  only  lead  him  to  a  seat  but  set  him 
down  upon  it,  inform  him  of  someone's  presence,  though  the  per- 
son comes  right  up  to  him.  Oedipus  often  seems  to  have  no  contact 
at  all  with  the  world,  save  through  Antigone.  The  attribution  of 
physical  as  well  as  general  helplessness  to  the  blind  is  evidenced 
by  the  reply  of  a  stranger  whom  Oedipus  asks  to  send  a  messenger 
to  Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  promising  the  stranger  that  great  gain 
would  come  to  Theseus  if  this  were  done.  "And  what  help  can  be 
from  one  who  sees  not?"  the  stranger  inquires. 

Tiresias,  though  Sophocles  shows  him  led  by  a  disciple,  is 
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according  to  myth  able  to  get  about  by  himself  very  well.  But  the 
ability  is  explained  as  due  to  a  special  gift  from  the  gods,  a  magic 
staff  that  guides  as  effectively  as  eyesight.  The  gods  are  given  the 
credit,  or  the  staff  is,  not  Tiresias.  A  present-day  attitude  is  that 
the  guide-dog  deserves  all  the  credit  for  its  blind  user  reaching  his 
destination,  the  blind  master  none  for  knowing  how  to  use  the 
dog,  and  though  this  is  a  bit  more  justified  than  giving  the  credit 
to  a  staff-,  instead  of  the  person  skillful  in  its  use,  it  is  basically 
the  same  attitude. 

Polyphemus  is  the  most  physically  competent  of  the  sightless 
in  classical  literature.  He  can  get  about  by  himself,  without  any 
gift  from  the  gods;  at  least  he  can  get  about  his  cave  and  the  area 
in  front  of  it.  By  use  of  his  sense  of  touch  he  almost  avoids  being 
deceived,  but  had  he  been  depicted  as  using  it  fully,  the  crude 
deception  could  not  have  been  successful.  And  in  heaving  rocks  at 
the  escaping  Greeks,  finding  the  rocks  by  touch  and  aiming  them 
by  sound,  he  almost  does  the  Greeks  damage.  Polyphemus  is  al- 
ways almost  effectual,  but  never  quite. 

The  story  of  Polyphemus  also  makes  the  point  that  those  who 
bring  blindness  on  anyone,  even  on  someone  as  evil  as  the  Cyclops, 
will  be  punished  though  they  serve  as  agents  of  the  gods.  It  in- 
dicates with  what  horror  the  condition  of  blindness  was  viewed. 
Still  another  point  the  story  makes  is  that  those  who  mock  the 
blind  will  also  be  punished.  This  is  expressed,  too,  in  Oedipus  Rex 
when  Oedipus  still  sighted  mocks  Tiresias.  Possibly  this  is  a  taboo 
connected  with  the  taboo  against  mocking  the  dead. 

In  Oedipus  at  Colonus,  Oedipus  is  asked  a  question  frequently 
asked  of  the  blind  to  this  day,  if  in  a  more  prosaic  manner:  "Wast 
thou  sightless  e'en  from  thy  birth?"  The  question  is  based  on  the 
assumption,  contrary  to  fact  as  has  already  been  said,  that  most 
blind  people  are  without  sight  from  birth.  The  persistency  of  the 
question  seems  meaningful.  Perhaps  it  helps  explain  the  fear  and 
revulsion  that  many  of  the  seeing  feel  toward  the  sightless.  Are 
the  seeing,  in  asking  the  question,  looking  for  proof  of  the  assump- 
tion upon  which  it  is  based,  in  order  to  allay  the  horror  at  the 
thought  that  they  themselves  may  become  blind? 

Causes  of  attitudes  toward  the  blind  are  outside  the  scope  of 
this  study,  except,  as  has  been  said,  insofar  as  providing  informa- 
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tion  on  sightless  characters  constitutes  concern  with  such  a  cause, 
and  except,  also,  insofar  as  an  occasional  question  or  observation 
can  be  brought  up  for  whatever  value  it  may  have.  And  the  exami- 
nation of  classical  literature  here  cannot  be  ended  without  at  least 
mentioning  the  importance  of  this  literature  for  studying  what 
may  be  a  fundamental  cause  of  attitudes  toward  the  blind.  For  it, 
particularly  the  accounts  of  how  Tiresias  and  Oedipus  lost  their 
sight,  is  relied  on  heavily  by  Freudian  thought  connecting  the 
castration  fear  with  the  fear  of  blindness. 

In  classical  literature  concerning  the  blind  there  is  rarely  any 
association  with  humor,  though  there  is  much  humor  in  classical 
literature,  and  though  there  were  sightless  professional  buffoons 
in  nearby  Egypt  and  probably  also  in  Greece  itself  as  well  as  Italy. 
In  medieval  and  early  modern  literature  the  association  is  a  great 
deal  more  pronounced  and  frequent.  But  even  if  this  indicates 
more  widespread  humorous  reaction  to  the  sightless,  it  does  not 
indicate  that  they  were  regarded  any  the  less  pathetic.  For  of 
course  humor  is  a  way  of  reacting  to  pathos.  Still,  it  is  something 
of  an  improvement  for  the  sightless,  since  even  if  it  mocks,  or  be- 
cause it  does,  it  has  less  of  a  debilitating  effect  on  the  sightless  than 
somber  pity  without  understanding. 

An  example  of  medieval  humor  in  connection  with  the  blind 
is  found  in  Les  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles.  A  rich  merchant  has 
a  beautiful  daughter  who  comes  down  with  a  severe  case  of  piles. 
No  doctor  can  cure  her,  but  a  certain  monk,  reputed  for  his  medi- 
cal knowledge,  boasts  that  he  can  and  is  given  the  opportunity. 
The  monk  has  sight  in  only  one  eye.  He  brings  a  potent  powdered 
drug  to  effect  the  cure.  Shyly  but  fully  he  takes  in  with  his  good 
eye  the  charms  of  the  young  woman.  At  last  he  begins  to  con- 
centrate on  treating  her,  focusing  his  eye  on  the  diseased  area  and 
applying  the  powder.  The  young  woman  can  no  longer  contain 
her  amusement  at  him.  She  bursts  out  laughing  so  hard  that  she 
flatulates.  The  powder  is  blown  into  the  monk's  good  eye  and 
blinds  him. 

The  monk  in  time  demands  damages  from  her  father,  so  that 
in  spite  of  blindness  he  may,  as  the  story  puts  it,  live  honorably, 
avoid  becoming  a  beggar.  The  merchant  is  moved  but  insists  that 
his  daughter  is  blameless,  that  the  monk  should  have  taken  proper 
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precautions.  Out  of  charity  he  is  willing  to  pay  the  monk  the  fee 
that  he  would  have  paid  had  his  daughter  been  cured.  The  monk 
is  not  satisfied.  He  brings  the  case  to  court.  It  is  debated  there  to 
the  delight  of  all  the  spectators.  It  is  adjourned,  reopened;  it  drags 
on.  The  story  gives  no  sign  that  a  decision  is  ever  reached. 

Of  course  this  example  of  medieval  humor  points  to  more  at- 
titudes toward  the  blind  than  simply  the  one  that  they  are  comical. 
Even  more  so  is  this  true  of  Lazarillo  de  Tormes.  Lazarillo  is  an 
adolescent  whose  father  is  dead  and  his  mother  very  poor.  He  be- 
comes the  servant  and  guide  of  a  blind  beggar.  He  says  of  this 
beggar  (as  given  in  a  sixteenth  century  translation  from  the 
Spanish): 

I  assure  you  that  sith  beginning  of  the  worlde  God  never  made  man 
more  deceitful  and  craftier  for  in  his  art  and  trade  of  living  he  far 
passed  all  other:  he  could  recite  by  hart  a  hundred  long  prayers  and 
moe,  yea,  and  the  life  of  all  the  holy  saincts:  at  his  devotion  time  he 
used  such  a  loude  tunable  voyce,  that  it  might  be  heard  throughout  the 
Churche  where  he  prated,  and  besides  all  that,  he  could  conterfet  a 
good  devoute  countenance  in  praying,  without  any  strange  gesture 
either  with  mouth  or  eye,  as  other  blinde  men  are  accustomed  to  use. 
I  am  not  able  to  recite  another  thoussand  manner  of  wayes  which  hee 
had  to  get  money:  hee  would  make  many  beleeve  that  he  had  praiers 
for  divers  good  purposes,  as  for  to  make  women  bring  foorth  children, 
yea,  and  to  make  men  to  love  their  wives,  although  they  had  hated 
them  before  never  so  much.  He  would  prognosticate  to  women  that 
were  with  childe,  whether  they  should  bring  foorth  a  Sonne  or  a 
daughter:  in  matters  of  Physicke  hee  would  affirme  that  Galen 
never  knew  halfe  so  much  as  hee:  also  for  any  grief e,  the  toothach,  or 
anye  other  disease,  there  was  never  one  complaint,  but  that  immediately 
he  would  say,  do  this,  doe  that,  seeth  such  an  herbe,  take  such  a  roote: 
So  that  by  this  his  continuall  practice,  he  had  daily  great  resort  made 
unto  him  (especially  of  women)  which  did  faithfully  beleeve  all  that 
ever  he  said:  by  them  hee  had  great  gaine  for  hee  wan  more  in  an 
monthe  than  twenty  of  his  occupation  did  in  a  whole  yeere.  Yet  for 
all  his  daily  gaines,  you  must  understand  that  there  was  never  man  so 
wretched  and  niggarde.  For  hee  caused  me  not  only  to  die  for  hunger, 
but  also  to  wante  what  so  ever  I  needed. 

But  Lazarillo,  in  stealing  food  and  money  from  the  beggar, 
takes  a  good  deal  more  than  he  requires  for  survival.  A  continual 
battle  of  wits  goes  on  between  them.  Each  plays  tricks  on  the  other. 
To  get  at  the  beggar's  wine,  while  the  beggar  is  drinking  it  from  a 
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clay  mug,  Lazarillo  inserts  a  reed  into  the  mug  at  the  proper  mo- 
ments and  sucks.  But  the  beggar  discovers  it  and  thereafter  between 
sips  puts  the  mug  between  his  knees  and  leans  over  it.  Lazarillo 
counters  this  by  making  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  mug, 
when  he  can  do  so  safely,  and  filling  the  hole  with  wax.  While  the 
beggar  drinks,  Lazarillo,  on  the  pretext  that  he  is  cold  and  wants 
the  warmth  of  his  master's  body,  lies  on  his  back  under  the  beg- 
gar's knees,  his  mouth  open  to  catch  the  wine  that  drips  down  as 
the  wax  melts.  The  beggar  allows  this  to  go  on  for  a  time,  then 
suddenly  brings  the  mug  down  hard,  shattering  it  on  Lazarillo's 
face. 

Lazarillo  in  guiding  his  master  from  town  to  town  leads  him 
through  the  worst  ways,  marshland,  rough  paths,  up  hill  and  down. 
The  beggar  enjoys  nothing  so  much  as  giving  him  a  good  beating. 
Yet  the  two  rogues  almost  like  each  other  at  times,  and  certainly 
they  admire  each  other,  particularly  Lazarillo  the  beggar.  "From 
the  subtiltie  of  that  ungracious  blind  man  nothing  could  be  hid- 
den." 

But  Lazarillo  has  the  upper  hand  at  the  end.  He  is  leading  the 
beggar  through  a  town  in  the  rain.  They  come  to  a  gutter  and 
Lazarillo  tells  him  it  is  flooded  but  narrow  enough  to  leap  over. 
He  stations  him  before  a  pillar  as  the  best  place  to  leap  from.  The 
beggar  leaps  with  all  his  might,  crashes  against  the  pillar,  falls 
half-killed.  Men  come  to  help  the  beggar.  Lazarillo  runs  away. 

Hans  Sachs'  play  Der  Eulenspiegel  mit  den  Blinden,  produced 
in  1553  and  based  on  a  tale  old  even  then  about  the  famous  pranks- 
ter and  wit,  is  also  very  revealing.  On  a  bitter  cold  day  Eulenspiegel 
meets  three  ragged  blind  men  on  the  road.  He  asks  them  where 
they  are  going  on  such  a  day  and  declares  that  they  should  be  home. 
Loerl  is  the  first  of  the  blind  men  to  speak.  (The  names,  Loerl, 
Ludl  and  Liendl,  given  the  blind  men,  were  meant  to  be  comical- 
sounding.)  "Ah,  my  dear  master,"  Loerl  says,  "we  must  seek  food. 
We  must  go  begging  for  our  wives  and  children,  be  it  summer  or 
winter."  Ludl  adds,  "We  suffer  most  grievously.  Everywhere  we  go 
there  is  contempt  for  us.  The  peasants  chase  us  from  their  homes, 
set  their  dogs  on  us  .  .  ."  Eulenspiegel  answers  that  if  they  are  thus 
treated  in  the  countryside  they  ought  to  go  to  the  towns.  "There," 
Liendl  says,  "we  are  called  criminals,  arsonists,  accused  of  all 
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manner  of  things,  put  into  the  beggars'  stocks  or  thrown  into  pri- 
son." Eulenspiegel  announces  his  sympathy.  He  will  give  them  a 
taler  and  set  them  on  the  way  to  Egelsheim  where  at  the  inn  by 
virtue  of  the  money  they  can  warm  themselves  and  rest  and  relieve 
their  hunger  before  going  farther  in  search  of  their  hardwon  bread. 
All  three  stretch  out  their  hands  for  the  taler.  Eulenspiegel  gives 
nothing.  But  each  of  the  three  believes  that  one  of  the  other  two 
has  been  given  the  money.  They  are  grateful  to  Eulenspiegel  and 
bless  him.  He  wishes  them  godspeed. 

The  innkeeper  is  against  admitting  the  blind  men  when  he 
sees  them  coming.  He  is  a  changed  man,  however,  when  they  tell 
him  they  have  money.  He  cannot  do  enough  for  them.  The  blind 
men  eat  and  drink  and  praise  and  bless  Eulenspiegel  for  his  kind- 
ness. Then  the  innkeeper  demands  payment.  Each  blind  man  says 
the  other  has  the  taler.  The  blind  men  call  one  another  liar,  thief, 
rake  up  one  another's  criminal  past.  "You  people  defraud  every- 
one!" the  innkeeper  shouts.  He  drives  them  into  his  pigsty  and 
locks  them  in  it.  He  says  to  his  wife,  "What  shall  we  do  with  them, 
let  them  go  without  punishment  after  they  have  eaten  and  drunk 
so  much  for  nothing?  But  if  we  keep  them,  they  will  spread  lice 
and  fleas  and  we  will  have  to  feed  them.  I  wish  they  were  on  the 
gallows."  Shortly,  through  another  trick,  Eulenspiegel  frees  the 
blind  men  and  has  the  innkeeper  whipped. 

To  return  to  depictions  of  the  sightless  other  than  humorous. 
In  The  Blind  Man  of  Argenteuil,  (a  sixteenth  century  Norman 
tale  as  printed  in  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal  in  1845),  Gervais, 
a  blind  beggar,  with  a  "serene  and  venerable  countenance"  and 
liked  by  everyone  in  his  community,  helps  convict  a  murderer. 
One  day  on  a  deserted  road,  as  Gervais  is  making  his  way  by  him- 
self, he  hears  moans  and  the  steps  of  a  man  staggering  under  a 
great  weight.  The  staggering  man  tells  him  that  the  moans  are 
those  of  a  sick  person  whom  he  is  carrying.  And  he  adds  in  a  low 
voice  but  which  Gervais  can  hear:  "Thank  God  that  you  are  blind 
or  I  would  have  done  the  same  to  you." 

Gervais  feels  that  he  would  know  the  murderer's  voice  any- 
where, even  though  the  man  is  a  stranger  to  him.  The  voice  made 
a  deep  impression  on  Gervais,  of  course,  and  besides,  he  says, 
"God  is  good  and  generous  to  the  blind.  Since  I  lost  my  sight,  I 
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can  hear  wonderfully.  Ask  the  people  of  Argenteuil.  They  can 
tell  you  how  they  amuse  themselves  with  embarrassing  me,  and 
saying  in  counterfeited  tones,  'Who  speaks  to  thee?'  Ask  them  if 
they  have  ever  succeeded  in  deceiving  me."  At  the  trial  of  a  man 
suspected  of  the  murder,  Gervais  is  a  witness.  Nineteen  prisoners, 
one  of  whom  is  the  suspect,  are  made  to  speak  to  Gervais.  He 
identifies  the  suspect  as  the  murderer.  The  man  "pale  with  horror 
and  stupefaction"  at  being  exposed  by  a  blind  man,  confesses. 

Would  the  court  have  accepted  the  blind  man's  testimony  had 
there  been  no  confession?  It  is  doubtful,  for  much  as  it  might  have 
been  impressed,  such  acceptance  would  have  been  too  marvelous 
for  complete  belief.  Yet  of  course  it  was  not  marvelous  at  all. 
Because  the  sightless  must  depend  more  on  hearing  than  the 
sighted,  the  hearing  of  many  of  them,  if  not  more  acute  than  that 
of  the  seeing,  is  certainly  better  trained,  and  voices,  as  many  of 
the  seeing  too  can  report,  are  just  as  different  from  one  another, 
if  not  more,  as  are  faces.  But  though  Gervais  is  presented  accu- 
rately enough  as  a  blind  man,  the  whole  point  of  the  story,  the 
reason  for  its  very  existence  as  a  story,  whether  the  events  actually 
happened  or  not,  is  to  evoke  awe  at  the  marvelous.  And  was  not 
the  murderer  himself  so  awed,  confessing  because  he  saw  the  hand 
of  God  in  what  Gervais  had  done? 

An  attitude  of  marveling  at  the  superiority  of  a  blind  man's 
remaining  senses  is  obviously  part  of  the  broader  attitude  that 
confers  all  sorts  of  mysterious  compensations  on  the  blind,  com- 
pensations granted  by  God,  nature,  never  gained  by  the  efforts  of 
the  blind  themselves.  It  is  also  part  of  a  broad  attitude  which 
gives  credit  to  the  blind,  but  which  is  still  condescending,  and 
which  still  sets  the  blind  apart  as  strange  beings,  as  much  so  as 
regarding  them  incapable  of  doing  anything.  In  fact,  because 
they  are  usually  regarded  incapable  of  doing  anything,  or  nearly 
so,  there  is  marveling  at  whatever  they  can  do. 

There  is  marveling,  too,  in  The  Blind  Beggar's  Daughter  of 
Bednall-Green,  ?l  ballad  believed  to  be  Elizabethan.  The  marvel- 
ing is  that  a  beggar,  particularly  a  blind  one,  has  three  thousand 
pounds  to  give  as  his  daughter's  dowry.  It  is  meant  to  be  marvelous 
even  after  it  is  explained,  in  fact,  more  marvelous.  The  beggar 
turns  out  to  be  none  other  than  the  son  of  the  famous  rebel  lord, 
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Simon  de  Monfort.  He  was  blinded  fighting  in  his  father's  forces. 
He  became  a  beggar  in  order  to  be  disguised  from  foes  who  still 
sought  his  life  and  in  order  to  save  his  wife's  wealth  for  the  daugh- 
ter, pretty  Bessie.  A  blind  beggar  to  turn  out  to  be  of  such  noble 
birth  and  of  such  wealth!  Amazing.  For  was  there  anything  lower 
than  a  blind  beggar  in  the  social  scheme  of  things?  A  different  kind 
of  marveling  here  than  in  The  Blind  Man  of  Argentueil,  but  not 
really  too  different.  Both  are  concerned  with  finding  the  unex- 
pected in  the  blind. 

The  blinded  Earl  of  Gloucester  in  King  Lear  offers  nothing  to 
marvel  at,  save  to  those  who  know  anything  about  the  sightless. 
Note  the  following: 

Gloucester.  When  shall  we  come  to  the  top  of  that  same  hill? 
edgar.  You  do  climb  up  it  now:  look,  how  we  labor. 
Gloucester.  Methinks  the  ground  is  even. 
edgar.  Horrible  steep.  Hark,  do  you  hear  the  sea? 
Gloucester.  No,  truly. 

edgar.  Why,  then,  your  other  senses  grow  imperfect  by  your  eyes' 
anguish. 

Gloucester.  So  may  it  be  indeed  . . . 

And  Edgar  leads  him  to  a  spot  on  level  ground  nowhere  near 
the  sea  and  makes  him  believe  that  they  have  reached  the  top  of 
a  cliff  above  the  sea,  the  place  from  which  Gloucester  wants  to 
leap  to  kill  himself.  So  thoroughly  does  he  believe  that  he  does 
leap.  And  afterward  Edgar  easily  makes  him  believe  that  he  has 
fallen  a  great  distance.  Also,  by  changing  his  voice,  Edgar  does 
not  have  the  slightest  difficulty  in  being  several  different  persons 
to  him. 

Of  course  Shakespeare's  tone  and  intent  do  not  make  Gloucester 
comical  in  a  way  that  can  be  called  humorous.  His  tragedy  is  too 
highlighted  for  that.  He  is  tragically  comical,  as  is  Lear  when  mad. 
But  Gloucester,  taken  as  a  representative  of  the  blind,  is  comical, 
too,  on  account  of  the  falseness  of  his  depiction. 

Possibly,  a  man  very  recently  blinded,  who  in  addition  has 
other  deep  sorrows  and  is  in  great  physical  pain,  as  is  the  case  with 
Gloucester,  may  be  as  confused,  as  untrusting  of  his  senses,  as 
Gloucester.  It  is  indeed  doubtful,  but  let  it  be  granted  that  it  is 
possible.  Yet  since  the  seeing  generally  assume  that  an  individual 
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upon  losing  his  sight  takes  on  immediately  somehow  the  character- 
istics of  the  blind  as  a  class,  Gloucester's  confusion  is  automatically 
ascribed  to  that  class.  Perhaps  that  was  not  Shakespeare's  inten- 
tion— perhaps  he  did  not  assume  that  Gloucester  had  taken  on  the 
characteristics  of  a  class;  perhaps  he  knew  better — but,  aside  from 
the  slight  suggestion  in  regard  to  Gloucester's  pain,  he  says  nothing 
to  indicate  that  he  knew  better,  nor  to  make  his  audience  know 
better,  too.  Hence  the  depiction  of  Gloucester,  coming  from  a 
source  so  greatly  looked  upon  as  gospel,  has  probably  done  a  good 
deal  of  harm  to  the  sightless  and  still  can  do  more. 

The  view  that  blindness  is  punishment  from  on  high  is  also 
found  in  the  depiction  of  Gloucester — blindness  for  whatever 
other  reason  it  is  inflicted  on  Gloucester  is  fundamentally  retri- 
bution from  on  high  for  his  adultery — and  this  oft-repeated  view 
that  blindness  is  punishment  by  supernatural  power  is  found,  too, 
in  Samson  Agonistes.  Milton  in  his  personal  life  defended  himself 
against  his  enemies  who  charged  him  with  being  blind  in  punish- 
ment for  sins  he  had  committed.  He  says  in  The  Second  Defence: 
"...  even  the  Patriarch  Isaac,  than  whom  no  one  was  ever  more 
beloved  by  his  Master,  lived  for  some  years  blind,  as  did  also  his 
son  Jacob,  an  equal  favorite  with  Heaven;  and  .  .  .  our  Saviour 
himself  explicitly  affirmed,  with  regard  to  the  man  whom  he 
healed,  that  neither  on  account  of  his  own  sin,  nor  that  of  his 
parents,  had  he  been  'blind  from  his  birth.'  "  Yet  Milton  did 
nothing  to  eliminate  or  mitigate  his  Samson  contradicting  him. 
In  fact,  his  Samson  is  even  more  clearly  blind  for  sins  committed 
than  is  the  case  in  the  Biblical  story. 

Samson  Agonistes  fills  in,  elaborates,  clarifies  all  the  attitudes 
toward  the  blind  pointed  to  in  the  Biblical  account  and  more 
besides  of  the  same  unfavorable  kind.  Milton,  though  blind  him- 
self, reveals  here  only  attitudes  of  the  seeing  toward  the  blind. 
And  that  is  hardly  surprising.  What  is  surprising,  what  is  truly 
marvelous,  is  that  in  spite  of  such  attitudes  being  a  part  of  his 
cultural  heritage,  in  spite  of  the  great  forces  hindering  the  blind, 
greater  in  his  time,  he  was  still  able  to  compose  and  so  excellently. 
(Unfortunately,  the  marveling  at  the  blind  is  never  of  this  kind; 
what  is  marveled  at  is  that  in  spite  of  what  are  deemed  natural 
consequences  of  blindness  the  blind  can  still  do  anything.)  By  his 
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life  he  disproved  the  attitudes,  but  rarely  in  his  compositions,  not 
at  all  in  the  Samson. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  that  Samson  is  falsely  portrayed  as  a 
blind  man.  One  who  is  without  sight  and  shares  the  attitudes 
toward  the  class  to  which  he  has  been  relegated,  or  bucks  these 
attitudes  unsuccessfully,  does  regard  himself  as  inferior,  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  work  and  play  of  accepted  human  beings,  may 
suffer  inestimably,  particularly  the  more  intelligent  he  is,  and  may 
very  well  want  to  die.  But  this  is  certainly  not  inherent  in  blind- 
ness itself.  The  natural  consequences  of  blindness  are  minor  com- 
pared to  the  man-made  consequences.  Samson  Agonistes,  how- 
ever, does  not  distinguish  between  natural  and  man-made  conse- 
quences. The  man-made  consequences,  in  fact,  are  also  deemed 
natural,  not  in  the  least  avoidable.  Of  course  for  Samson,  held 
captive  among  enemies,  the  consequences  are  accentuated,  but 
the  implication  is  made  that  they  are  not  a  great  deal  worse  than 
they  would  be  for  any  blind  person.  And  so  the  drama  clearly 
perpetuates  harmful  attitudes  toward  the  blind. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  drama  seem  particularly 
revealing: 

O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain! 

Blind  among  enemies,  O  worse  than  chains, 

Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age! 

Light  the  prime  work  of  God  to  me  is  extinct, 

And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 

Annulled,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eased, 

Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 

Of  man  or  worm;  the  vilest  here  excel  me, 

They  creep,  yet  see;  I,  dark  in  light,  exposed 

To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse  and  wrong, 

Within  doors,  or  without,  still  as  a  fool, 

In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own; 

Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half. 

O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 

Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 

Without  all  hope  of  day! 

.  .  .  exiled  from  light, 
As  in  the  land  of  darkness,  yet  in  light 
To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  death, 
And  buried;  but  (O  yet  more  miserable!) 
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Myself  my  sepulcher,  a  moving  grave; 

Buried,  yet  not  exempt 

By  privilege  of  death  and  burial 

From  worst  of  other  evils,  pains  and  wrongs; 

But  made  hereby  obnoxious  more 

To  all  the  miseries  of  life, 

Life  in  captivity 

Among  inhuman  foes. 

Which  shall  I  first  bewail, 
Thy  bondage  or  lost  sight, 
Prison  within  prison 
Inseparably  dark? 

Thou  art  become  (O  worst  imprisonment!) 
The  dungeon  of  thyself;  thy  soul 

(Which  men  enjoying  sight  oft  without  cause  complain) 

Imprisoned  now  indeed, 

In  real  darkness  of  the  body  dwells, 

Shut  up  from  outward  light, 

To  incorporate  with  gloomy  night; 

For  inward  light,  alas! 

Puts  forth  no  visual  beam. 

How  would'st  thou  use  me  now,  blind,  and  thereby 
Deceivable  in  most  things,  as  a  child, 
Helpless,  thence  easily  contemned,  and  scorned, 
And  last  neglected?  How  would'st  thou  insult, 
When  I  must  live  uxorious  to  thy  will, 
In  perfect  thraldom!  . . . 

The  examination  of  Samson  Agonistes  ends  the  survey  of  the 
first  period  for  this  study.  The  most  prevalent  attitudes  toward 
the  blind,  as  indicated  by  the  depictions  of  the  sightless  in  this 
period,  produce  the  following  composite  picture.  The  blind  are 
the  victims  of  punishment  by  supernatural  power.  They  are  help- 
less, easily  deceived,  but  some  have  compensatory  abilities  or  gifts 
from  on  high.  The  blind  are  often  comical,  always  wretched,  many 
so  wretched  as  to  be  better  off  dead. 
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III.  1784-1873 


In  1787  Schiller's  Don  Carlos  appeared.  The  grand  inquisitor 
in  the  drama  is  aged  and  blind.  His  lack  of  sight  is  symbolic  of  the 
Church's  blindness,  but  it  is  meaningful  in  other  ways,  too.  The 
inquisitor,  a  shrewd,  competent,  awe-inspiring  man,  is  extremely 
cruel.  When  he  scolds  Philip  II,  king  of  Spain,  for  not  following 
his  counsel,  Philip  remarks,  "The  world  has  one  less  access  to  your 
heart — your  eyes  are  sunken  night."  And  the  drama  goes  on  to 
prove  the  inquisitor's  great  cruelty,  proving  also  that  the  blind  are 
particularly  merciless. 

This  view  of  the  blind  was  held,  too,  for  a  time  by  Diderot 
who  gave  it  philosophical  or  what  was  deemed  scientific  weight. 
But  it  is  improbable  that  Schiller  had  to  obtain  it  from  Diderot. 
The  attitude  that  the  blind  were  especially  prone  to  inhumanity 
was  probably  neither  new  nor  rare  in  the  eighteenth  century — it 
so  nicely  justifies  the  cruelty  of  the  seeing  to  the  blind — still,  as  far 
as  can  be  determined,  in  Don  Carlos  it  is  unequivocally  expressed 
for  the  first  time  in  the  portrayal  of  a  sightless  character  in  lit- 
erature. 

Schiller,  in  William  Tell,  deals  again  with  a  blind  person. 
Henry  of  the  Halden  is  an  old  man  blinded  by  the  tyrant  who 
also  deprives  him  of  his  property.  Henry  becomes  a  beggar.  His 
son,  who  is  away  from  home,  learns  of  the  blindness  from  a  com- 
patriot, who  says:  "The  fountain  of  his  sight  is  quenched,  he  ne'er 
will  see  the  blessed  sunshine  more."  Henry's  son  replies: 

Never,  never  more!  Oh,  the  eye's  light,  of  all  the  gifts  of  Heaven  The 
dearest,  best!  From  light  all  beings  live — Each  fair  created  thing — the 
very  plants  Turn  with  a  joyful  transport  toward  the  light;  And  he 
must  drag  on  through  all  his  days  In  endless  darkness!  Never  more  for 
him  the  sunny  meads  shall  glow,  the  flow'rets  bloom;  Nor  shall  he 
more  behold  the  roseate  tints  Of  the  iced  mountain-top!  To  die  is 
noth'ng.  But  to  have  life,  and  not  have  sight — Oh,  that  Is  misery  in- 
deed! . .  . 

Walter  Scott's  Old  Mortality  has  a  blind  woman  in  it,  Elizabeth 
Maclure.  She  runs  an  inn  with  the  assistance  of  her  twelve-year-old 
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granddaughter.  "Notwithstanding  her  blindness  she  was  assiduous 
in  her  attendance,  and  seemed,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  to  find  her  way 
to  what  she  wanted."  She  can  judge  character  by  what  is  revealed 
in  people's  voices.  She  can  get  about  by  herself  not  only  in  the  inn 
but  in  the  surrounding  countryside  as  well.  She  has  not  retired 
from  the  world,  is  in  fact  very  much  interested  in  it.  She  has  had 
many  sorrows,  including  the  loss  of  two  sons,  but  she  has  "patient, 
grateful,  high-minded  resignation." 

Though  some  of  her  abilities  are  made  out  to  be  mysterious, 
and  though  she  is  idealized,  held  up  as  a  lesson  of  what  faith  and 
courage  can  do,  she  is  credible,  and  her  portrayal  is  clearly  a  sign 
of  progress  in  better  attitudes  toward  the  blind.  The  same  can  be 
said  about  Scott's  Old  Alice  in  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor.  Old 
Alice  is  both  blind  and  semiparalyzed,  and  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren are  dead.  But  she  refuses  to  take  charity.  She  makes  her  living 
as  a  beekeeper,  with  the  help  of  a  servant.  She  is  alert,  dignified, 
in  general  a  superior  woman. 

Charles  Lamb,  in  Rosamund  Gray,  also  depicts  an  old  sight- 
less woman,  Margaret,  Rosamund's  grandmother.  Rosamund  lives 
alone  with  her.  Margaret  is  sickly,  as  well  as  sightless,  but  she 
spins,  sews  and  by  giving  orders  to  Rosamund  manages  the  house. 
She  is  not  idealized.  She  is  overtalkative,  domineering  and  a  bur- 
den to  Rosamund,  requiring  all  sorts  of  care  from  her.  All  this  is 
realistic  enough,  if  it  is  understood  that  what  she  is  does  not  pro- 
ceed, or  does  not  have  to  proceed,  entirely  or  chiefly  from  her 
blindness.  She  is  old,  infirm,  and  her  character  was  pretty  well 
moulded,  if  not  completely,  before  she  became  blind.  If  these 
things  are  understood,  Margaret's  depiction  is  more  valuable  than 
Scott's  idealized  depictions.  Unfortunately,  however,  Lamb  does 
nothing  to  make  these  things  understood,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  he  understood  them  himself.  For  at  one  point  in  the  story 
Margaret  begins  speaking  to  Rosamund,  and  the  girl  to  avoid  hear- 
ing her  goes  into  the  garden,  but  Margaret,  thinking  the  girl  is  still 
in  the  room,  continues  speaking  to  her  for  a  long  time.  If  Margaret 
were  deaf,  too,  or  if  some  other  reason  were  given  to  account  for  it, 
such  as  that  she  was  too  preoccupied  by  what  she  was  saying  to 
hear  the  girl  leave  or  to  sense  her  absence,  this  might  be  more 
plausible.  But  her  ignorance  simply  results  from  her  blindness. 
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Margaret  at  least  is  a  departure  from  the  stereotype  of  com- 
plete helplessness,  but  there  is  a  return  to  it  in  Captain  Marryat's 
The  Little  Savage.  Edward  Jackson,  a  man  of  innumerable  crimes, 
including  murder,  is  alone  on  a  desert  island  with  a  young  boy 
whom  he  enslaves  and  mistreats  most  cruelly.  Lightning  strikes 
him,  blinding  him.  Thus  punished  by  God,  he  becomes  repentant. 
The  repentance,  plus  his  dependence  on  the  boy,  for  he  can  do 
nothing  for  himself  now,  makes  him  treat  the  boy  kindly  at  last. 
His  helplessnes  is  further  demonstrated  by  his  death.  One  day 
when  the  boy  is  on  another  part  of  the  island  Jackson  ventures  out 
of  the  dwelling.  He  falls  from  a  cliff.  Jackson's  blindness  is  simply 
a  device  for  reducing  him  to  utter  helplessness  and  dependence  on 
the  boy  before  his  death,  because  the  author  to  tell  the  story  had 
to  have  the  boy  learn  certain  things  that  only  Jackson  could  impart 
to  him,  and  which  Jackson  would  not,  so  long  as  he  was  unkindly 
disposed  toward  him.  To  Marryat,  apparently,  nothing  could  so 
much  put  the  fear  of  God  in  Jackson,  and  reduce  him  to  such  utter 
helplessness,  as  blindness. 

The  helplessness  of  the  blind,  their  great  dependence  on  others, 
is  also  a  theme  in  Jane  Eyre.  Edward  Rochester  while  sightless 
makes  attempts  at  self-sufficiency,  but  the  implication  is  that  since 
he  cannot  see,  the  attempts  are  doomed  to  virtual  failure.  In  fact, 
Rochester's  blindness  is  a  device  to  bring  him  and  Jane  together 
more  quickly,  since  blind  he  cannot  at  all  fend  for  himself.  Jane 
thinks  of  him  as  being  a  caged  eagle,  thinks  of  him  also  as  remi- 
niscent of  Samson,  and  gushing  with  pity  is  nevertheless  glad  that 
now  he  must  depend  on  her.  They  marry,  and  the  noble  Jane 
assumes  the  function  of  being  his  eyes  till  sight  returns  to  him. 

A  self-sufficient  blind  man  is  shown  by  Dickens  in  Barnaby 
Rudge'  Stagg,  the  blind  man,  does  practically  everything  as  com- 
petently and  "carelessly"  as  if  he  had  sight.  He  is  the  proprietor  of 
a  cellar  in  which  an  organization  of  apprentices  meets.  He  is  a 
kind  of  bartender.  Also  he  prepares  broths  and  puddings  himself 
which  he  sells  on  the  street.  He  is  alert  and  has  a  sense  of  humor. 

But  Stagg  is  a  personification  of  evil.  He  is  ruthless,  greedy, 
cynical.  He  is  involved  in  one  sinister  intrigue  after  another. 

This  is  a  clear  expression  of  the  view  that  blindness  leads  natu- 
rally to  immorality,  as  unintelligent  a  view  as  its  opposite:  that 
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blindness  leads  naturally  to  purity  and  sweetness  of  soul.  No 
explanation  is  given,  even  hinted  at,  why  Stagg  is  evil.  His  blind- 
ness is  sufficient  explanation  apparently. 

That  extreme  opposites  stem  from  the  same  source  is  neatly 
proved  by  Dickens.  His  blind  Bertha,  in  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth,  is  sickeningly  pure  and  sweet.  Dickens'  intention  is  to 
make  her  out  as  a  lovely  young  woman,  always  cheerful,  generous 
to  everyone,  trusting  everyone,  carrying  her  cross  of  blindness  in 
a  manner  to  delight  Heaven  and  all  feeling  men. 

Bertha  and  Caleb,  her  father,  live  alone.  He  makes  toys,  includ- 
ing dolls.  She  does  some  of  the  housework  and  sews  dresses  for 
the  dolls.  She  has  been  without  sight  since  birth,  and  from  her 
earliest  days  her  father  out  of  love  for  her  has  deceived  her  into 
believing  that  her  world  is  the  happiest  and  most  beautiful  of 
worlds.  She  lives,  as  Dickens  says,  "in  an  enchanted  home  of  Caleb's 
furnishing  where  scarcity  and  shabbiness  were  not  and  trouble 
never  entered."  Actually  she  and  her  father  live  in  a  hovel  where 
the  wood  is  rotting,  the  plaster  falling,  and  where  the  wind  and 
rain  penetrate  readily.  And  trouble  at  least  enters  in  the  form  of 
Caleb's  employer,  a  hard  taskmaster  who  underpays  him,  who 
comes  frequently  to  the  hovel,  where  Caleb  works  as  well  as  lives, 
to  shout  and  curse  at  him  and  to  call  Bertha  an  idiot.  (Calling  her 
an  idiot  is  taken  as  undeserved  and  sinful,  but  only  if  she  were  an 
idiot  indeed,  could  she  be  at  all  believable.)  Caleb  interprets  to 
Bertha  the  employer's  words,  tones  and  actions  as  in  fact  extremely 
good  and  kind,  if  peculiarly  humorous,  and  so  fine  a  man  does 
Bertha  regard  the  employer  that  she  falls  in  love  with  him. 

Not  only  is  this  love  of  Bertha's  unrequited,  but  it  is  made 
clear  that  no  one  would  want  to  marry  any  blind  girl.  The  same 
holds  true  concerning  Nydia  in  Bulwer-Lytton's  The  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii.  The  man  she  loves  never  thinks  of  her  as  a  woman  in 
the  ordinary  way,  nor  does  any  other  man  in  the  story.  Like  Bertha 
she  is  pure  and  sweet,  if  less  sickeningly,  and  she  is  a  great  deal 
more  clever  and  competent.  In  fact,  her  intelligence  and  compe- 
tence are  made  out  to  be  things  to  marvel  at.  She  is  esteemed  as 
most  marvelous  in  rescuing  the  man  she  loves.  She  rescues  him 
twice,  the  last  time  by  leading  him  and  a  girl,  his  beloved,  to  safety 
when  Vesuvius  erupts.  The  eruption  blots  out  the  sky.  It  is  so  dark 
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that  Nydia  who  knows  the  streets  well  is  depended  upon  to  do  the 
leading  out  of  the  black  sepulchre  that  Pompeii  has  become.  For 
the  blind  to  lead  the  seeing!  How  marvelous!  It  is  that  condescend- 
ing attitude  of  the  seeing  that  accounts  for  Nydia's  existence  as  a 
character  in  the  novel.  And  as  though  to  prove  it  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  Bulwer-Lytton  has  Nydia  commit  suicide  after 
she  accomplishes  her  most  marvelous  feat. 

Muriel,  in  Mrs.  Craik's  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  is  another 
pure  and  sweet  blind  girl.  She  is  as  pathetic  as  Nydia,  and  like 
Bertha  she  lives  in  another  world.  Her  world,  however,  is  different 
from  Bertha's.  She  has  the  otherworldiness  of  the  extremely  devout. 

Amyas  Leigh,  in  Westward  Ho!  by  Kingsley,  is  still  another  case 
of  purification  by  blindness.  As  in  Marryat's  book,  blindness  re- 
sults from  sinfulness  punished  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  but  whereas 
the  blind  man  in  Marryat's  book  hardly  has  a  chance  to  become 
well  purified,  dying  as  soon  as  he  does,  Amyas  Leigh  is  implied  to 
live  many  years  to  a  ripe  old  age.  Amyas  was  a  swashbuckling, 
ferocious,  evil  Elizabethan  gentleman  adventurer,  but  after  blind- 
ness, as  though  he  were  too  helpless  to  be  anything  else,  he  is  a 
quiet,  good  man,  married,  living  contentedly. 

Amyas  learns  that  "life  is  sweet  still,  even  without  eyes."  Ex- 
cept for  believing  that  blindness  in  itself  cleanses,  makes  one  spot- 
less as  a  newborn  child,  Kingsley  shows  genuine  insight.  He 
describes  intelligently  Amyas'  adjustment  to  blindness.  Insight 
into  a  newly  blind  person  is  particularly  shown  in  a  little  incident 
when  Amyas  returns  to  his  boyhood  home.  He  is  alone  in  a  room, 
playing  with  some  apples  that  he  finds  in  a  bowl  on  the  table.  He 
thinks  of  his  childhood,  of  climbs  in  the  orchard.  One  of  the  apples 
falls  to  the  floor. 

.  .  .  He  stooped  and  felt  for  it;  but  he  could  not  find  it.  Vexatious! 
He  turned  hastily  to  search  in  another  direction,  and  struck  his  head 
sharply  against  the  table. 

Was  it  the  pain,  or  the  little  disappointment?  or  was  it  the  sense  of 
his  blindness  brought  home  to  him  in  that  ludicrous  commonplace 
way,  and  for  that  reason  all  the  more  humiliating?  or  was  it  the  sudden 
revulsion  of  overstrained  nerves,  produced  by  that  slight  shock?  Or 
had  be  become  a  child  once  more?  I  know  not;  but  so  it  was,  that  he 
stamped  on  the  floor  with  pettishness,  and  then  checking  himself,  burst 
into  a  violent  flood  of  tears. 
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The  Blind  Girl  of  Wittenberg  by  Morris  offers  explicitly  an 
explanation  for  the  purity  of  the  blind.  Leonard,  a  young  man 
attracted  to  Margaret,  the  blind  girl,  says,  "God  has  deprived  you 
of  sight  but  only  that  your  heart  might  be  illuminated  with  more 
brilliant  light."  And  Margaret  herself,  explaining  both  her  purity 
and  happiness,  says,  "Do  you  not  think,  sir,  that  we  blind  people 
have  a  world  within  us  which  is  perhaps  more  beautiful  than  yours, 
and  that  we  have  a  light  within  us  which  shines  more  brilliantly 
than  your  sun?  ...  I  always  behold  the  same  beautiful  picture  of 
perfection,  and  it  is  always  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth  Who 
hovers  over  it  in  such  transparent  glory,  that  I  am  always  moved 
to  adoration.  My  soul  is  often  overwhelmed  with  deep  emotion, 
and  I  seem  to  hear  the  songs  of  the  angels.  I  enjoy  happy  com- 
munion with  God,  and  yet  I  tremble  in  the  presence  of  His  awful 
majesty." 

Margaret  is  rather  a  competent  young  woman  in  some  respects. 
She  makes  the  beds,  sets  the  table,  does  the  cleaning,  spins.  She 
lives  with  her  father  and  sister,  both  of  whom  mistreat  her,  reject 
her,  make  her  a  drudge.  True,  Margaret's  inner  world  makes  her 
happy,  yet  mistreatment  by  the  outer  world  has  some  effect  on  her, 
even  if  out  of  saintliness  she  does  not  complain.  But  the  story  takes 
place  in  the  Wittenberg  of  Martin  Luther's  time,  and  Martin 
Luther  enters  the  story,  and  the  father  and  sister  learn  the  error  of 
their  ways.  Moreover,  Leonard  marries  Margaret. 

Victor  Hugo  in  The  Man  who  Laughs  also  explains  the  purity 
of  the  blind  as  a  special  compensation  that  makes  a  horrible  con- 
dition bearable  or  goes  beyond  merely  making  it  bearable.  The 
sightless  girl,  Dea,  is  pure  and  sweet  and  happy.  She  can  be  "ab- 
sorbed by  that  kind  of  ecstasy  peculiar  to  the  blind,  which  seems  at 
times  to  give  them  a  song  to  listen  to  in  their  souls  and  to  make  up 
to  them  for  the  light  which  they  lack  by  some  strain  of  ideal  music. 
Blindness  is  a  cavern  to  which  reaches  the  deep  harmony  of  the 
Eternal." 

Dea  is  a  member  of  a  traveling  troop  of  players.  She  sings  in 
the  performances.  Gwynplaine,  another  member  of  the  troop,  a 
man  with  a  grotesque  and  laughter-inspiring  frozen  grin,  is  in  love 
with  her  and  she  with  him. 

Dea,  the  sweet  lightbearer  as  she  is  referred  to,  cannot  be  de- 
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ceived.  Hugo  has  her  seeing  with  her  heart.  And  she  seems  better 
than  the  physically  sighted,  seeing  beyond  the  surface  of  things. 
Still,  Dea,  even  at  her  happiest,  and  apart  from  her  grief  over 
Gwynplaine,  is  always  depicted  with  sad  overtones.  She  is  not  the 
butt  of  the  stupidity  and  cruelty  of  people  as  Gwynplaine  is,  but 
it  seems  that  Hugo  unconsciously  believed  that  she  naturally 
should  be,  simply  on  account  of  her  blindness.  And  hence  she  is  a 
proper  sweetheart  for  Gwynplaine.  Let  the  outcasts  band  together. 
Also,  and  this  is  more  obvious,  she  is  in  the  story  because  she  has 
the  mysterious  ability  to  see  beyond  Gwynplaine's  deformity,  or, 
since  she  cannot  see  physically,  she  will  not  be  aware  of  the 
deformity  and  repelled  by  it.  Either  view  of  the  blind  is  false.  At 
any  rate,  Hugo,  as  though  himself  unconvinced  of  her  capacity  for 
happiness,  never  forgets  that  Dea  is  blind  and  that  blindness  is  a 
most  tragic  condition. 

Hugo,  however,  inasmuch  as  he  reveals  a  conflict  of  attitudes 
toward  the  blind,  points  to  a  sign  of  change.  And  this  is  true  also 
of  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,  a  play  taking  great  liberties  with  the 
classical  myth,  by  Gilbert  (of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan).  After  Pyg- 
malion is  blind,  one  of  the  characters  declares: 

Blind!  What  of  that?  Man  has  five  senses;  if  he  loses  one,  the  vital 
energy  on  which  it  fed  goes  to  intensify  the  other  four.  He  had  five 
arrows  in  his  quiver;  well,  he  has  shot  one  away,  and  four  remain.  My 
dear,  an  enemy  is  not  disarmed  because  he's  lost  one  arrow  out  of  five. 

But  Pygmalion  as  a  blind  man  is  shown  completely  helpless. 

Quite  a  different  picture  of  a  blind  man  is  presented  by  George 
Eliot  in  Romola.  Bardo,  after  losing  his  sight,  continues  his  work 
as  a  scholar,  with  his  daughter  as  amanuensis,  an  inspiration  appar- 
ently derived  by  the  author  from  the  legends  about  Milton  and  his 
daughters.  Still,  Bardo  is  petulant  at  times,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
the  petulance  follows  naturally  from  his  blindness.  And  he  is  help- 
less in  a  number  of  ways  for  which  sight  is  not  required,  without 
its  being  made  clear  that  this  is  due  to  old  age  and  the  recency  of 
his  loss  of  sight.  Also,  his  blindness  is  often  the  object  of  maudlin 
pity. 

A  more  favorable  presentation  of  a  sightless  person  is  found  in 
Hertz's  play  King  Rene's  Daughter.  Iolanthe  when  a  year  old  is 
betrothed  by  her  father,  the  king,  to  Tristan,  also  an  infant  at  the 
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time  and  the  son  of  an  important  nobleman.  In  that  same  year 
Iolanthe  is  blinded  in  a  fire.  Her  father  shuts  her  off  from  the 
world  in  a  mansion  and  a  garden  surrounded  by  walls.  Servants 
and  a  tutor  care  for  her  there,  and  her  father  visits  her  frequently. 
Her  father  has  various  reasons  for  shutting  her  away.  He  fears  that 
the  betrothal  will  be  broken  if  it  is  found  out  that  Iolanthe  is 
blind,  and  he  hopes  that  somehow  she  will  see  again  by  the  time 
the  marriage  is  to  take  place.  And  he  hopes  that  without  contact 
with  the  world  Iolanthe  will  not  herself  find  out  that  she  is  sight- 
less or  different  and  will  therefore  grow  up  happily. 

No  one  is  permitted  to  mention  vision  to  Iolanthe  or  to  treat 
her  in  any  way  as  though  something  were  wrong  with  her.  And  she 
does  grow  up  happily  and  has  not  the  slightest  conception  of  what 
vision  is  or  that  she  lacks  it.  She  can  do  practically  anything  for 
which  vision  is  usually  thought  necessary,  and  she  has  poise  and 
confidence. 

By  accident  Tristan  when  a  young  man  enters  her  retreat,  falls 
in  love  with  her  without  knowing  who  she  is  and  wants  to  marry 
her,  though  she  is  blind.  But  the  good  Tristan  is  saved  from  having 
a  blind  wife.  Her  sight  is  restored  just  in  time.  Iolanthe,  sighted, 
at  first  feels  strange  and  helpless.  At  first,  she  is  in  fact  helpless. 

Fantastic  as  the  story  is,  it  is  nevertheless  based  on  a  good  deal 
of  truth  about  blindness.  Lack  of  sight  does  not  entail  depressing 
physical  darkness.  If  one  cannot  see  light,  one  cannot  see  its 
absence,  or  darkness,  either.  There  is  simply  a  kind  of  neutrality 
where  light  or  darkness  exists  for  the  seeing.  Moreover,  a  person 
not  subjected  to  debilitating  or  otherwise  harmful  attitudes,  a 
person  who  is  not  expected  to  be  helpless,  fearful,  woebegone,  is 
not  likely  to  come  up  at  all  to  stereotypes  about  the  blind. 

Hertz's  device  of  having  Iolanthe  shut  off  from  the  world, 
though  it  serves  a  good  purpose,  has  a  regrettable  feature.  It  can 
imply  that  the  blind  are  irremediably  out  of  place  in  the  seeing 
world,  that  they  can  never  there  develop  fully.  Yet  the  implication 
is  somewhat  offset  by  having  Iolanthe  shut  away  with  seeing  people. 

Hertz  in  dealing  with  blindness  seems  to  have  derived  much 
of  his  insight  and  knowledge  from  Diderot's  Letter  on  the  Blind 
and  appendix  to  the  letter.  This  is  a  good  deal  more  obvious  as 
regards  Wilkie  Collins.  Clearly,  Collins  relied  extensively  on 
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Diderot,  both  on  what  is  true  and  what  is  false  in  Diderot's  writ- 
ings on  the  blind. 

In  The  Dead  Secret  Collins  shows  no  influence  of  Diderot, 
unless  the  observation  and  deduction  that  went  into  the  depiction 
of  the  sightless  man  in  the  story  were  products  of  Diderot's  influ- 
ence. On  the  whole  the  depiction  is  a  valid  one,  that  of  a  man  new 
to  his  blindness.  But  Leonard  Frankland  is  too  noble  and  nothing 
is  said  to  dissociate  his  nobility  from  his  blindness.  And  his  wife  is 
made  out  to  be  carrying  a  heavy  burden — she  is  so  self-sacrificing 
in  behalf  of  her  poor  dear  husband! 

It  is  in  Poor  Miss  Finch  that  Collins  followed  closely  the  pre- 
cepts of  Diderot  on  the  blind.  Lucilla  Finch  is  considerably  a 
combination  of  the  blind  man  of  Puisaux  and  Mademoiselle 
Melanie  de  la  Salignac,  both  described  by  Diderot.  And  when 
Lucilla  regains  her  sight  she  is  confused  in  accordance  with  the 
confusion  outlined  by  Diderot  for  persons  new  to  vision. 

Lucilla  as  a  sightless  young  woman  is  competent  and  contented. 
Her  hearing  and  touch  go  a  long  way  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
of  sight.  She  is  attractive.  She  falls  in  love  with  a  sighted  young 
man  and  he  with  her. 

She  is  not  at  all  modest  or  bashful.  "The  virtue  called  modesty," 
says  Collins,  adding  parenthetically  that  he  is  not  speaking  of 
decency,  "is  a  virtue  of  purely  artificial  growth;  and  that  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  it  depends  in  the  first  instance,  not  on  the 
influence  of  the  tongue,  but  on  the  influence  of  the  eye.  .  .  .  Blind- 
ness is  never  bashful  for  the  one  simple  reason  that  blindness  can- 
not see."  Diderot  says  that  the  blind  man  of  Puisaux  "did  not  set 
any  high  value  on  modesty;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  inclemency 
of  the  air  against  which  clothes  are  a  protection,  he  would  hardly 
understand  their  use." 

This  is  certainly  not  the  only  time  that  Diderot  dealing  with 
the  blind  falls  into  the  ditch  of  nonsense,  and  poor  Wilkie  Collins, 
following  blindly  and  unreasoningly,  a  number  of  times  falls  into 
the  same  ditch.  He  does  so  on  his  own,  too.  Nevertheless,  Lucilla 
Finch  is  one  of  the  most  human  persons  among  the  sightless  char- 
acters in  literature.  If  to  have  human  feelings  and  desires  is  to 
be  normal,  then  she  is  one  of  the  most  normal  persons  among  the 
sightless  characters  in  literature. 
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It  is  of  course  significant  in  itself  when  writers  become  aware 
that  what  is  traditionally  accepted  about  the  blind  must  be  sub- 
jected to  the  test  of  proof,  reason,  or  knowledgeable  authority. 
Whether  the  proof  is  valid,  the  reason  sound,  the  authority  truly 
knowledgeable,  are  certainly  most  important  considerations.  But 
Hertz  and  Collins  did  make  noteworthy  progress  toward  a  depic- 
tion of  the  blind  as  essentially  normal  human  beings,  differing 
fundamentally  from  the  seeing  in  no  other  way  than  the  inability 
to  see  physically  and  the  natural  reintegration  entailed  by  that, 
human  beings  still  potentially  able  to  be  an  integral  part  of  society. 

Apparently,  in  the  years  1784-1873,  the  new  methods  were  also 
used  by  other  writers  in  dealing  with  the  blind,  if  less  obviously 
and  with  less  striking  results  than  by  Hertz  and  Collins.  It  is  true 
that  in  these  years  blind  characters  for  the  first  time  are  unequivo- 
cally presented  as  cruel  or  evil  simply  on  account  of  their  blindness, 
and  also  as  pure  or  good  or  sweet  simply  on  account  of  their  blind- 
ness. But  this  period  offers  proportionally  fewer  instances  of  help- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  blind  than  the  previous  one,  and  in  gen- 
eral shows  the  blind  as  less  strange  or  more  normal.  Hence  it  is 
correct  to  say  that  it  marks  progress  in  better  attitudes  toward  the 
blind. 
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The  blind  when  shown  as  immoral  cannot  be  made  out  as  com- 
pletely helpless.  They  must  at  least  be  able  to  do  some  immoral 
things.  Dickens'  Stagg,  as  has  been  seen,  was  far  from  helpless,  and 
this  is  true  also  of  the  immoral  sightless  characters  in  this  period. 
Even  if  such  characters  reflect  revulsion  toward  the  blind  and 
stimulate  this  revulsion  further  (they  often  reflect,  too,  marveling 
at  the  blind),  they  still  seem  something  of  an  improvement  on  the 
helpless  over-pitied  type. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  presents  two  immoral  sightless  char- 
acters. Pew,  in  Treasure  Island,  is  unsavory  indeed.  Jim  Hawkins, 
on  first  seeing  him,  feels  that  he  "never  saw  a  more  dreadful  figure" 
than  this  "horrible,  soft-spoken,  eyeless  creature."  When  Pew  takes 
hold  of  him  and,  no  longer  soft-spoken,  commands  him  to  march 
(to  lead  him  to  the  captain  at  the  inn),  Jim  feels  that  he  "never 
heard  a  voice  so  cruel,  and  cold,  and  ugly  as  that  blind  man's." 
Yet  the  devil  is  given  his  due.  "If  I  can't  see,"  says  Pew,  "I  can  hear 
a  finger  stirring."  And  Jim  sees  him  skip  out  of  the  inn's  parlor 
and  onto  the  road  with  "incredible  accuracy  and  nimbleness." 
Pew  is  also  shown  as  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  pirates,  making  deci- 
sions, issuing  orders. 

It  is  implied  that  Pew  was  a  pirate  before  he  lost  his  sight,  and 
thus  there  is  something  of  an  explanation  for  his  evil  life  after- 
ward, in  addition  to  the  assumption  that  blindness  in  itself  natu- 
rally leads  to  evil  on  the  part  of  its  possessor.  But  Stevenson  in 
Kidnapped  does  not  mitigate  this  assumption  at  all  in  regard  to 
the  evil  of  Duncan  Mackiegh.  Purely  and  simply,  Mackiegh  is 
evil  because  he  is  blind. 

Mackiegh  knows  thoroughly  every  bit  of  road  in  his  part  of 
Scotland  and  can  serve  as  a  guide  to  travelers.  He  can  use  a  pistol, 
aiming  by  sound.  He  is  a  catechist,  but  in  cynical  contradiction  to 
his  function  as  a  teacher  of  religion  to  the  young,  he  is  also  a  high- 
way robber  and  murder  suspect.  (Another  catechist,  a  sighted  one, 
is  briefly  shown  in  the  story,  as  though  for  no  other  purpose  than 
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to  contrast  his  goodness  with  the  evil  of  the  blind  catechist.) 

David  Balfour,  the  hero  of  the  story,  on  meeting  Mackiegh 
before  knowing  anything  about  him,  like  Jim  Hawkins  on  first 
meeting  Pew,  has  an  immediate  hostile  reaction  to  him.  And 
shortly  the  reaction  is  one  of  complete  revulsion  and  hatred.  This 
might  be  more  logical  if  Mackiegh  played  some  important  part 
in  the  story,  but  he  is  little  more  than  a  passing  curiosity.  He  is 
dealt  with  in  two  pages  and  is  never  again  seen  or  referred  to. 

In  The  Sea-Wolf  by  Jack  London  admiration  for  the  blind 
Wolf  Larsen  outweighs  the  revulsion  toward  him  but  not  the 
horror.  Admired  are  his  abilities  as  a  blind  man,  his  indomitable 
spirit.  Horrifying  is  his  malignant  nature  grown  more  malignant 
with  the  loss  of  his  sight.  But  some  attempt,  at  least,  is  made  to 
explain  reasonably  the  heightened  malignancy:  "...  his  part  help- 
lessness will  make  him  more  malignant  than  ever." 

This  period  has  its  idealized  pure  and  good  sightless  characters, 
too.  Some  are  completely  helpless  or  nearly  so.  Interestingly,  these 
usually  have  additional  disabilities,  as  though  the  authors  believed 
that  blindness  alone  could  not  bring  about  the  effects  of  helpless- 
ness and  purity  that  they  wanted.  Still,  they  emphasize  blindness 
more  than  the  other  disabilities. 

In  God's  Fool  by  Maartens  there  is  a  helpless  and  pure  boy, 
blind,  deaf  and  feebleminded.  In  The  Palms  by  Dorsey  there  is 
a  helpless  and  pure  girl,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb.  There  is  also  such 
a  girl  in  The  Scapegoat  by  Caine. 

The  dumbness,  it  is  asserted  in  The  Scapegoat,  is  the  worst  of 
the  punishments  God  visits  upon  Naomi  for  the  sins  of  her  father. 
But  by  harping  on  the  blindness  the  author  makes  it  clear  that  he 
regards  it  as  the  worst.  At  one  point,  harping  away  with  his  usual 
excess  of  sentiment  over  Naomi,  he  remarks:  "And  if  her  eyes  were 
darkness,  there  was  light  within  her  soul.  .  .  .  She  was  joyous  as  a 
bird  in  its  narrow  cage,  and  never  did  she  fret  at  the  bars  which 
bound  her.  And  like  the  bird  that  sings  at  midnight,  her  cheery 
soul  sang  in  its  darkness." 

In  Deborah  by  Ludlow  there  is  a  boy  who  is  only  blind,  but  he 
is  as  pure  and  good  as  those  with  the  additional  disabilities,  if  not 
quite  as  helpless.  He  is  also  rather  amazing  in  that  he  has  the  gift 
of  prophecy. 
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In  Falaise  of  the  Blessed  Voice  by  Davis  there  is  a  girl  only 
blind,  but  also  extremely  pure  and  good,  and  she  is  far  from  help- 
less. She  is  very  much  like  Nydia  in  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 
Pure  and  good  like  Nydia.  Her  competence  something  to  marvel 
at,  like  Nydia's.  Like  Nydia  she  can  guide  the  seeing  in  the  dark 
and  is  a  rescuer.  She  rescues  a  queen  from  a  dark  dungeon. 

Melody,  in  Laura  Richard's  novel  Melody,  is  still  another 
rescuer.  She  rescues  a  baby  from  a  fire,  entering  into  the  thick  of 
the  smoke  of  the  fire,  undaunted.  That  is  not  all.  With  her  sweet 
and  beautiful  singing  she  cures  the  ill  and  makes  drinking  men 
turn  away  in  horror  from  their  liquor.  The  mere  sight  of  her 
does  people  good — this  "angelic  child,"  this  "God's  child."  She  is 
twelve  years  old,  an  orphan,  living  with  two  spinster  ladies  who 
have  adopted  her.  One  of  the  ladies,  Miss  Rejoice,  is  an  invalid, 
and  dear  Melody  is  very  kind  to  her,  brings  her  flowers,  reads 
aloud  to  her  from  an  embossed  copy  of  Paradise  Lost.  Melody  is  in 
fact  sweet  and  kind  to  everyone,  even  to  the  hens  in  the  yard. 

Has  there  ever  been  such  a  twelve-year-old  girl,  blind,  feeble- 
minded, or  anything  else?  Never  does  she  exhibit  the  normal  be- 
havior, feelings,  or  inclinations  of  a  twelve-year-old  girl.  Never 
does  she  exhibit  normal  qualities  of  human  female  or  male  of  any 
age.  The  picture  of  nauseating  Melody  is  particularly  astonishing, 
since  it  is  the  product  of  Mrs.  Richards,  the  daughter  of  the  great 
American  pioneer  in  education  of  the  blind,  Samuel  Gridley  Howe. 
She  grew  up  among  sightless  children,  and  yet  she  either  noticed 
nothing  or  refused  to  accept  what  she  did  notice.  Or  perhaps  she 
believed  naively  that  she  was  doing  the  blind  a  service  by  dream- 
ing up  Melody  and  making  her  public. 

Maeterlinck  does  not  do  the  blind  a  service  either  in  his  play 
The  Blind.  The  play  is  symbolic,  the  blindness  standing  for  a  great 
deal  more  than  physical  blindness.  Yet  the  characters  are  physi- 
cally sightless,  whatever  else  they  may  be,  and  whatever  other 
qualities  they  have,  they  most  certainly  have  qualities  by  which  the 
physically  blind  are  all  too  frequently  stereotyped.  Thus,  the  char- 
acters can  be  taken  readily  as  representatives  of  the  physically 
sightless  in  general.  The  audience,  no  matter  what  it  sees  addi- 
tionally, sees  men  and  women,  physically  blind,  confused,  groping, 
lost,  utterly  helpless. 
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In  Kipling's  novel  The  Light  that  Failed  the  point  is  also  made 
that  the  blind  are  helpless,  though  paradoxically  the  blind  charac- 
ter is  hardly  helpless  toward  the  end  of  the  story.  The  point,  how- 
ever, that  Kipling  stresses  most  about  blindness  is  that  death  is 
preferable  to  it.  Dick  Heldar,  artist  and  soldier,  after  learning  that 
he  will  lose  his  sight  soon,  says:  "It's  the  living  death  . .  .  We're  to 
be  shut  up  in  the  dark  .  . .  and  we  shan't  see  anybody,  and  we  shall 
never  have  anything  we  want,  not  though  we  live  to  be  a  hun- 
dred." When  Dick  is  without  sight  Kipling  has  him  swearing  at 
his  friend  and  at  the  whole  world,  "Because  he  was  alive,  and  all 
the  world  because  it  was  alive  and  could  see,  while  he,  Dick,  was 
dead  in  the  death  of  the  blind,  who,  at  the  best,  are  only  burdens 
upon  their  associates."  But  Dick  refuses  to  commit  suicide,  believ- 
ing that  that  would  be  cowardly.  Still,  he  does  in  effect  commit 
suicide.  Alone,  he  leaves  England  for  the  Sudan  where  a  British 
imperialistic  skirmish  has  broken  out  and  where  his  friend  has 
gone.  He  expects  to  get  in  the  way  of  a  bullet  and  wants  once 
more  to  be  with  his  friend  and  in  the  midst  of  military  action. 
Surmounting  many  difficulties  and  showing  himself  a  man  compe- 
tent indeed,  he  makes  it  to  his  friend  in  the  heart  of  the  fighting 
and  is  shot.  Kipling  observes,  "his  luck  had  held  till  the  last,  even 
to  the  crowning  mercy  of  a  kindly  bullet  through  his  head." 

Kipling  cannot  dismiss  from  his  mind  the  association  between 
blindness  and  death,  for  he  makes  the  same  association  in  the 
story  They.  Miss  Florence,  the  blind  woman  in  the  story,  is  beauti- 
ful, charming,  able  to  use  her  remaining  senses  well,  and  she  man- 
ages the  estate  upon  which  she  lives.  She  loves  children,  but  has 
none  of  her  own,  and  this  is  natural  to  Kipling  because  he  cannot 
envision  a  blind  person  married  and  having  children.  Yet  there 
are  children  on  the  estate,  flocks  of  them.  But  they  are  not  alive, 
as  though  it  would  not  be  right  for  her  even  to  have  about  her 
the  living  children  of  others.  They  are  ghost  children.  When  a 
child  dies  among  the  people  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  estate, 
it  goes  to  Miss  Florence. 

Joseph  Conrad  in  The  End  of  the  Tether  has  Captain  Whalley 
drowned  rather  than  have  him  living  blind.  Captain  Whalley  is  a 
sort  of  Samson — he  dies  heroically,  self-sacrificingly,  but  he  really 
wants  to  die  anyway,  because  he  is  blind. 
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Susan  Glaspell  in  The  Glory  of  the  Conquered  has  Karl,  the 
heroine's  husband,  die  shortly  after  he  loses  his  sight.  Karl  is  well 
on  the  way  toward  adjusting  as  a  blind  man  when  he  dies  suddenly. 
The  point  is  made,  however,  though  not  too  convincingly,  that 
great  a  tragedy  as  blindness  is,  death  is  even  a  greater  one.  It  is  not 
too  convincing,  because  too  much  of  this  flowery  sentimental  novel 
is  obviously  contrived,  false.  Karl's  blindness  is  little  more  than  a 
means  for  showing  off  the  heroine  as  noble,  self-sacrificing.  His 
death  is  little  more  than  a  means  to  enhance  the  impression  that 
she  is  noble  in  the  face  of  tragedy  and  can  overcome  it  gloriously. 

That  to  be  the  seeing  mate  of  a  sightless  person  entails  sacrifice 
is  a  point  made,  too,  in  The  Professor's  Daughter  by  Anna  Farquhar. 
This  time  the  man  is  the  sacrificing  partner.  Before  the  marriage, 
or  ritual  of  sacrifice,  the  prospective  recipient  of  the  great  gift  says 
to  the  sacrificial  man:  "You  are  taking  a  blind  encumbrance  into 
your  life.  If  I  did  not  love  you  so,  I  could  not  accept  the  sacrifice." 

Ellen  Glasgow  in  The  Deliverance  deals  with  another  kind  of 
sacrifice  in  behalf  of  the  blind.  Mrs.  Blake,  an  old  Southern  lady, 
with  useless  legs  and  eyes,  is  deceived  into  believing  that  things 
are  precisely  the  same  as  before  the  Civil  War.  Her  house  belongs 
now  to  her  former  overseer,  but  she  does  not  know  this.  Her  family 
is  poverty-stricken,  her  former  slaves  are  freemen,  but  these  things 
and  much  else  that  has  changed  she  does  not  know,  either.  For  the 
family  and  relatives  and  friends  and  former  slaves,  practically  all 
the  people  in  the  neighborhood,  conspire  to  deceive  her  so  that 
she  may  be  as  happy  as  possible.  They  do  it  in  spite  of  discomfort 
to  themselves.  The  family  particularly  makes  many  sacrifices.  One 
daughter  sews  for  money  to  buy  the  old  lady  port.  The  old  lady 
has  always  had  port  to  drink.  She  must  continue  to  have,  or  seem 
to  have,  everything  possible  that  she  has  always  had. 

Mrs.  Blake,  though  she  has  mental  lapses,  is  not  stupid,  but  on 
the  contrary  often  very  intelligent.  Yet  for  fifteen  years  she  is 
deceived,  never  once  suspecting  it,  and  dies  deceived.  Apparently, 
to  Ellen  Glasgow  and  doubtless  to  many  of  her  readers,  all  that 
was  really  necessary  to  make  such  a  fantastic  situation  credible  was 
to  have  Mrs.  Blake  blind. 

Florence  Barclay  in  The  Rosary  also  upholds  the  view  that  the 
sightless  are  very  easily  deceived.  The  blind  hero  is  not  even  able 
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to  distinguish  his  sweetheart's  voice  and  is  so  lacking  in  the  use 
of  his  remaining  senses,  to  say  nothing  of  a  lover's  intuition,  that 
he  is  not  aware  of  her  presence  when  she  sits  on  the  same  log 
with  him. 

The  Rosary  is  often  unrealistic  and  ridiculous  in  spite  of  Mrs. 
Barclay's  sincere  intention  to  show  a  man  coping  reasonably  with 
his  blindness.  Perhaps  the  most  ridiculous  touch  is  the  picture  of 
the  hero  seated  in  his  easy  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with 
guide-strings  radiating  out  from  the  chair  to  various  things  in  the 
room.  A  blue  string  leads  to  the  piano,  a  green  string  to  the  type- 
writer, a  yellow  one  to  the  bookcase. 

Andreas,  in  A.  Conan  Doyle's  Sir  Nigel  is  a  blind  man  who  is 
not  helpless,  but  he  is  marveled  at  and  regarded  as  supernatu- 
rally  compensated.  He  appears  for  the  purpose  of  finding  an  under- 
ground passage  into  a  French  castle  that  is  being  besieged  by  a  band 
of  English.  Simon  and  Nigel  discuss  the  man: 

"This  man  was  once  rich  and  of  good  repute,  but  he  was  beggared 
by  this  robber  lord  who  afterwards  put  out  his  eyes,  so  that  he  has 
lived  for  many  years  in  darkness  at  the  charity  of  others." 

"How  can  he  help  us  in  our  enterprise  if  he  be  indeed  blind?" 

"It  is  for  that  very  reason,  fair  Lord,  that  he  can  be  of  greater  serv- 
ice than  any  other  man.  For  it  often  happens  that  when  a  man  has  lost 
a  sense,  the  good  God  will  strengthen  those  that  remain.  Hence  it  is 
that  Andreas  has  such  ears  that  he  can  hear  the  sap  in  the  trees  or  the 
cheep  of  the  mouse  in  its  burrow. ..." 

Andreas  uses  those  ears  and  tells  the  English  where  to  dig,  and 
the  tunnel  is  discovered.  While  they  dig  in  the  darkness,  he  serves 
further  by  acting  as  a  sort  of  lookout  to  warn  of  the  approach  of 
an  enemy.  Afterward — and  this  too  can  be  inferred  to  be  marvel- 
ous— he  kills  one  of  those  who  had  a  part  in  blinding  him. 

But  this  period  also  has  depictions  of  the  blind  which  reflect 
a  good  deal  of  understanding.  Korolenko's  The  Blind  Musician 
describes  the  development  of  a  boy  born  sightless.  The  boy,  Petrik, 
is  educated  by  an  enlightened  uncle.  The  uncle  says  to  Petrik's 
mother:  "His  other  senses  may  probably  be  so  developed  as  to 
make  up  in  a  measure  for  the  sense  which  he  lacks;  but  to  this  end 
he  needs  exercise  and  exercise  comes  only  from  necessity.  Your 
fond  solicitude,  by  anticipating  all  his  wants  and  depriving  him 
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of  all  need  of  exertion,  is  destroying  in  him  the  germs  of  a  fuller 
life  in  the  future."  The  education,  physical,  academic,  musical, 
proves  more  successful  than  the  uncle  dared  hope.  Petrik  becomes 
a  well-rounded  young  man  and  marries  the  girl  in  the  neighbor- 
hood who  has  long  been  his  companion.  And  he  becomes  an  out- 
standing pianist  and  gives  concerts  in  behalf  of  charitable  causes. 

Though  Petrik  is  idealized,  it  is  made  clear  that  it  is  not  blind- 
ness that  in  any  mysterious  way  gives  him  his  laudable  qualities. 
He  has  favorable  heredity  and  environment  and  an  excellent  in- 
structor in  his  uncle.  Moreover,  Petrik,  while  developing,  is  shown 
as  having  to  struggle.  He  is  shown  often  as  incompetent,  selfish  and 
bitter,  and  only  finally  does  he  emerge  as  competent  and  with 
values  to  live  by.  What  Korolenko  says  in  essence  is  that  with  con- 
ditions favorable  blindness  is  nowhere  near  the  disabling  agent 
it  is  generally  credited  to  be. 

H.  G.  Wells  in  The  Country  of  the  Blind  makes  the  same  point. 
But  his  imaginary  valley  whose  inhabitants  are  without  sight  is 
cut  off,  even  more  than  Iolanthe's  mansion  and  garden,  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  this  weakens  the  point.  For  whether  Wells 
was  conscious  of  it  or  not,  he  implies  that  favorable  conditions 
for  the  sightless  cannot  exist  in  the  seeing  world — a  view  certainly 
not  conducive  to  making  the  blind  an  integral  part  of  society. 

In  addition,  the  people  of  the  valley  have  strange  ideas,  made 
out  to  stem  from  their  inability  to  see  physically,  such  as  that  the 
world  not  very  high  up  has  a  solid  roof  and  that  there  are  no  such 
things  as  birds,  birdsongs  and  the  sounds  of  wings  being  only  signs 
of  the  presence  of  angels.  Nevertheless,  they  are  shown  as  capable, 
self-sufficient  people,  and  Wells'  main  object  in  the  story  after  all  is 
to  show  how  a  majority  by  its  attitudes  can  debilitate  and  victimize 
a  minority.  A  sighted  man  who  accidentally  comes  to  the  valley  is 
shown  as  the  incompetent,  the  misfit,  debilitated  and  victimized 
by  the  blind  society  which  sees  him  as  too  different,  strange,  idiotic. 
It  is  a  fine  device  for  clarifying  the  tyranny  of  a  majority  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  course  it  clarifies,  too,  the  tyranny  of  the  seeing  ma- 
jority over  the  blind  minority. 

In  Sentimental  Tommy  by  Barrie  there  is  an  intelligent  treat- 
ment on  the  whole  of  a  blind  tailor.  Blinder  has  a  sense  of  humor 
and  is  neither  excessively  cheerful  or  sad,  nor  good  or  bad.  He 
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is  a  spinner  of  tales  and  is  well  liked  in  his  town.  But  he  has  un- 
usual insight  suggested  to  stem  naturally  from  his  blindness. 

In  Weir-Mitchell's  Far  in  the  Forest  there  is  a  realistic  treat- 
ment of  a  man  who  loses  his  sight  and  learns  to  function  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  as  when  he  could  see.  He  still  wields  an  axe  and 
fells  trees  as  well  as  any  man.  But  giving  him  a  deaf  companion, 
who  at  times  sees  for  both  while  he  hears  for  both,  is  an  unrealistic 
touch,  aimed  at  making  him  a  curiosity. 

Crawford's  In  the  Palace  of  the  King  shows  Inez  as  a  blind  girl 
who  is  human  and  credible.  Crawford,  unlike  Mrs.  Richards,  was 
a  relative  of  the  Howes  who  profited  by  contact  with  blind  children. 

Shining  Ferry  by  Quiller-Couch  has  a  believable,  if  idealized, 
picture  of  a  sightless  boy,  Clem.  But  there  is  a  hint  about  super- 
natural compensation  for  Clem.  His  aunt  says,  "If  God  means  him 
to  do  better  or  to  see  clearer  than  other  men,  'tisn't  a  pair  of  dark- 
ened eyes  that  will  prevent  it." 

Gallon's  The  Idol  of  the  Blind  portrays  Charlotte  Carlaw  with 
great  understanding,  in  spite  of  exaggeration  and  idealization. 
(Perhaps,  also,  in  spite  of  having  her  blind  from  birth.  Too  many 
sightless  characters  in  literature  are  without  sight  from  birth,  as 
though  in  contradiction  of  the  fact  that  most  blind  people  lose 
their  sight  in  adult  life.  It  seems  as  though  in  this  way,  too, 
the  fear  of  later  going  blind  can  be  allayed).  Charlotte  Carlaw 
is  an  elderly  woman  in  the  story.  She  is  of  independent  means, 
having  inherited  wealth.  She  is  independent  in  all  respects,  gets 
about  by  herself,  writes  with  a  pen,  uses  playing  cards  identifiable 
to  her  by  pin  pricks  she  has  made  on  them,  shops,  supervises  her 
servants,  cannot  be  deceived  easily.  She  is  imperious  and  crotchetty, 
but  fair  and  kind  to  those  who  she  thinks  deserve  it.  She  is 
especially  kind  to  her  orphaned  nephew  whom  she  adopts.  (She 
idolizes  him,  hence  the  title  of  the  book.)  She  finds  enjoyment  in 
many  things,  particularly  in  entertaining,  visiting,  travel  abroad 
and  gambling.  She  is  bitter,  too,  but,  as  with  much  of  whatever 
else  she  is,  there  is  good  cause  for  it.  All  her  life  she  has  been  deeply 
hurt  and  otherwise  affected  by  the  attitudes  of  the  seeing  toward 
the  blind.  Once  she  was  in  love,  but  the  man  could  not  believe  that 
someone  blind  could  be  in  love.  Since  then,  men  have  wanted  to 
marry  her,  but  only  for  her  money.  She  says:  "I've  had  not  an 
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ounce  of  real  love  or  real  pity  on  this  benighted  earth  since  my 
mother  died  years  and  years  ago.  People  have  professed  to  pity 
me  for  what  they  deemed  an  affliction,  and  have  whispered  in  the 
next  breath  that  my  money  was  surely  a  compensation."  In  regard 
to  her  competence,  she  says,  in  a  sardonic  commentary  on  super- 
natural compensation,  "When  the  Lord  sent  me  into  the  world 
without  eyes,  the  devil  gave  me  some  of  his  wits,  to  redress  his 
master's  unfairness."  Bitter  or  not,  she  is  a  woman  of  intelligence 
and  courage  and  humor.  A  stout  woman,  with  a  heavy  black 
polished  cane,  and  with  all  kinds  of  eccentricities.  A  delightful 
character. 

Unfortunately,  from  1873  to  1914  there  are  too  few  favorable 
depictions  of  the  blind — that  is,  depictions  which  treat  them  as 
essentially  normal  human  beings,  or  which  to  an  important  degree 
approach  treating  them  so.  Still,  this  period  shows  an  increase  in 
such  depictions,  and  though  it  shows  an  almost  equal  increase  in 
unfavorable  treatments,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  many  of  these 
have  some  signs  of  growing  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
blind.  Especially  when  the  blind  are  portrayed  as  helpless  is  this 
evident,  for  helpless  blind  characters  in  this  period  are  often 
given  additional  disabilities,  in  apparent  realization  that  blind- 
ness alone  cannot  make  anyone  extremely  helpless.  The  period, 
then,  does  indicate  progress,  but  admittedly,  not  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. 
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j£   v.  After  1914 


Blind  Sight  by  Benediall  is  an  early  example  of  the  unfavor- 
able depictions  in  this  period.  Benediall  knows  something  about 
the  braille  system,  and  he  often  shows  his  sightless  heroine,  Ursula, 
quite  competent,  and  he  has  a  seeing  man  marry  her  without  re- 
ference to  sacrifice.  But  in  discussing  deceptions  on  the  blind,  he 
is  not  content  to  make  the  point  that  the  blind  are  not  as  easily 
deceivable  as  is  commonly  believed;  he  asserts  that  they  can  never 
be  deceived,  attributing  to  them  a  mysterious  inner  sight.  And  he 
makes  Ursula  excessively  pure  and,  far  from  intending  to  do  so, 
puts  her  in  a  ridiculous  light. 

Ursula's  room  has  all  kinds  of  special  features.  There  are  guide- 
cords,  reminiscent  of  The  Rosary,  but  Benediall  demonstrates  his 
originality  by  having  them  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  Shortly, 
in  adjusting  to  blindness,  Ursula  finds  that  she  can  do  without  the 
guide-cords,  brave  and  able  young  woman  that  she  is.  But  she  con- 
tinues to  find  necessary  the  other  features,  including  chairs  that 
move  along  sunken  rails,  speaking-tubes  to  the  rest  of  the  house, 
and,  in  lieu  of  pictures  on  the  walls,  recesses  in  them  holding 
flowers  in  vases  and  birds  in  cages.  Yet  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
large  house,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  special  features  or  arrange- 
ments for  her,  Ursula  moves  about  freely  and  at  ease.  The  special 
features  of  her  room  serve  merely  to  emphasize  that  she  is  different, 
strange,  a  being  apart  from  the  seeing. 

Gide,  in  La  Symphonie  Pastorale,  also  shows  some  knowledge 
of  the  blind  coupled  with  little  understanding  of  it.  The  girl 
Gertrude  at  fifteen,  before  the  pastor  begins  to  educate  her,  has 
all  the  signs  of  an  outright  idiot.  This  is  explained  simply  as  the 
result  of  her  blindness  and  her  living  in  isolation  with  her  deaf 
grandmother.  Granting  that  her  isolation  was  complete,  would 
there  still  not  be  sounds  and  smells  around  the  hut  to  stimulate 
her,  even  to  the  extent  that  an  idiot  is  stimulated?  But  she  only 
sat  in  a  corner,  numb.  Why?  Had  she  been  taught  that  that  was 
proper  behavior  for  a  blind  girl?  No.  Gide  says  nothing  about  any- 
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thing  like  that.  And  even  if  she  had  been  exposed  to  the  crippling 
attitudes  of  the  seeing,  would  they  have  crippled  her  to  such  an 
extent,  she  a  child  with  natural  inclinations?  The  devices  of  isola- 
tion and  a  deaf  grandmother  merely  make  less  blatant  that  Gide 
thought  the  blindness  reason  enough.  He  mentions  Laura  Bridg- 
man  several  times.  If  Gertrude,  like  Laura  Bridgman,  were  deaf 
as  well  as  blind,  it  might  be  somewhat  more  plausible. 

Soon  after  Gertrude  is  started  on  her  education,  Gide  goes  to 
the  other  extreme,  asserts  that  the  blind  can  concentrate  more  than 
the  seeing,  can  learn  more,  think  more  clearly.  Blindness  is  an 
advantageous  condition. 

No  blind  person  with  a  conception  of  what  sight  is  has  ever 
said  that  and  meant  it.  Blindness  cuts  off  a  major  avenue  to  the 
mind.  It  can  be  made  up  for  significantly,  by  some,  in  many  re- 
spects more  than  made  up  for.  It  can  in  general  be  made  up  for 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  blind  to  take  a  place  in  society,  especially 
in  modern  civilization  which,  with  its  division  of  labor,  has  count- 
less functions  that  the  blind  can  perform  equally  with  the  seeing. 
Still,  blindness  is  undeniably  a  great  lack.  If  Gide,  with  his  power 
to  influence,  to  bring  about  understanding,  had  said  such  things, 
instead  of  the  nonsense  about  the  advantages  of  blindness,  he 
would  have  done  the  blind  a  service. 

Anyway,  he  does  not  stick  to  the  point,  but  reverts  more  or 
less  to  the  first  extreme,  which  essentially  is  neither  better  nor 
worse,  since  both  set  the  blind  apart.  He  asserts  that  without  physi- 
cal sight  one  cannot  really  know  the  truth.  Gertrude  lives  happily 
in  the  good,  pure  world  the  pastor  creates  for  her,  not  to  the  extent 
that  Dickens'  Bertha  lives  in  the  world  her  father  creates  for  her, 
but  to  a  great  extent  nevertheless.  Gertrude  knows  next  to  nothing 
about  the  evil  and  pain  in  the  actual  world.  As  a  sightless  person 
she  cannot  consciously  know  sin,  is  blissfully  ignorant,  like  Adam 
and  Eve  before  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  Only  when  her  sight 
is  restored  does  she  really  know  evil  for  what  it  is  and  recognizes 
sin.  Then,  on  account  of  the  sinning  she  had  done  with  the  pastor 
without  knowing  it  was  sinning,  she  is  miserable  and  commits 
suicide. 

Gertrude  was  happy  while  blind,  but  Maurice,  in  D.  H. 
Lawrence's  The  Blind  Man,  is  always  depressed  or  wretched. 
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True,  blindness  is  a  great  lack,  yet,  as  has  been  observed  before,  in 
itself  it  is  minor  compared  to  what  attitudes  toward  it  make  of 
it.  A  sightless  person  like  Maurice,  competent,  accepted,  loved, 
is  not  likely  to  be  depressed  or  wretched  over  blindness,  at  least 
not  continually  or  for  long.  Human  capacity  to  adapt  to  new 
conditions  is  such  that  blindness,  great  a  lack  though  it  is,  does 
not  have  unhappiness  as  an  inherent  quality.  But  attributing  to 
it  this  quality  is  precisely  what  Lawrence  does.  Maurice  is  recently 
blinded,  a  war  casualty,  and  in  spite  of  his  rapid  physical  adjust- 
ment and  favorable  circumstances  it  is  understandable  that  he 
would  feel  his  loss  greatly.  Lawrence,  however,  does  not  explain 
Maurice's  depression  and  wretchedness  that  way.  He  does  not  give 
the  least  hint  that  Maurice  in  time  will  adapt  himself,  that  he  will 
ever  be  anything  save  depressed  or  wretched. 

Rosamond  Lehmann  in  her  Invitation  to  the  Waltz  goes  fur- 
ther. Timmy  Douglas,  also  a  war  casualty,  a  graduate  of  the  St. 
Dunstan's  training  center  for  the  blind,  is  twenty-two  years  old, 
married,  and  has  a  child  and  makes  his  livelihood  by  raising 
poultry.  He  gets  about  well,  dances  well,  has  poise,  does  not  appear 
at  all  unhappy  most  of  the  time.  But  the  author  and  the  other 
characters  assume  that  he  is  immeasurably  miserable  beneath  the 
brave  front  he  puts  on — not  really  to  any  extent  because  he  is  not 
an  architect  as  he  wanted  to  be,  nor  because  his  wife  is  older  than 
he  and  plain-looking — how  could  he  be  anything  but  immeasur- 
ably miserable  if  he  is  blind?  He  is  wonderful,  marvelous,  but  oh 
so  pitiful!  He  could  not  be  more  wretched  if  he  were  almost  dead. 
He  could  not  be  pitied  more  if  he  were  dead.  In  fact,  he  is  thought 
of  as  dead.  He  leads  "a  counterfeit  of  life  bred  from  his  murdered 
youth."  And  when  Olivia,  the  heroine,  who  previously  wished  that 
he  were  unmarried  so  that  she  could  be  his  wife,  dances  with  him 
to  the  music  of  the  Blue  Danube,  this  is  how  it  is  described:  "And 
they  waltzed  together  to  the  music  made  for  joy.  She  danced  with 
him  in  love  and  sorrow.  He  held  her  close  to  him,  and  he  was  far 
away  from  her,  far  from  the  music,  buried  and  indifferent.  She 
danced  with  his  youth  and  his  death." 

Timmy  Douglas  is  a  man  adjusted,  doing  well,  getting  more 
out  of  life  than  many  with  sight,  and  yet,  simply  because  he  is 
blind,  he  needs  must  lead  "a  counterfeit  of  life"  or  must  be  thought 
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of  as  dead  or  as  better  off  were  he  dead.  Can  there  be  a  more  hor- 
rible view  of  the  blind?  What  subtlety  with  which  to  deny  facts, 
with  which  not  to  see  what  one  does  not  want  to  see!  How  long 
can  a  Timmy  Douglas  stand  up  against  the  force  of  such  a  view? 
To  be  sure,  its  holders  and  promulgators  intend  no  harm,  but  can 
anything  be  designed,  short  of  obvious  barbarism,  to  nullify  more 
effectively  the  value  of  rehabilitating  the  blind,  of  training  them 
to  live  as  fully  as  possible?  Can  anything  be  designed  more  ef- 
fectively and  noiselessly  to  crush  the  blind? 

The  Blind  Ship  by  Barreyre  also  associates  the  competent 
blind  with  death.  It  tells  of  a  plague  that  breaks  out  on  a  sailing 
ship  and  blinds  everyone  on  board.  This  fantastic  plague  injures 
in  no  other  way.  Shortly,  the  blinded  learn  to  be  adept  at  using 
what  remains  to  them.  Still,  though  they  can  handle  the  sails  and 
the  captain  finds  out  how  to  use  the  compass  without  sight,  they 
are  doomed  to  wander,  starve  and  die.  They  are  in  effect  dead  as 
soon  as  they  become  blind.  Whatever  this  symbolizes  about  the 
human  race  as  a  whole,  the  implications  about  the  physically  blind 
as  a  separate  element  are  undeniable.  The  novel  is  not  criticized 
here  on  the  grounds  that  the  sightless  captain  and  crew  could  have 
brought  the  ship  safely  to  port — that  is  not  the  point,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  such  a  thing  is  possible — but  rather  on  the 
grounds  that  it  upholds  the  view,  without  even  a  suggestion  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  sightless  no  matter  how  competent  are  always 
in  the  end  ineffectual,  that  they  might  as  well  not  exert  themselves, 
that  they  might  as  well  acknowledge  they  are  dead. 

John  Galsworthy,  in  Late — 299,  has  a  blind  man  who,  though 
even  merry  in  a  way,  just  about  acknowledges,  if  not  entirely,  that 
he  is  dead.  "Losing  my  sight  used  to  burn  my  'eart  a  lot;  but  I 
got  over  that.  What's  the  use?  You  couldn't  have  any  worse  mis- 
fortune. It  gives  you  a  feelin'  of  bein'  insuredlike." 

The  Outsider  by  Sabato  has  a  mad  artist  as  the  main  character, 
but  the  term  outsider  applies  also  to  another  character  in  the 
novel,  the  blind  man.  This  blind  man  is  a  scholar,  gets  about  by 
himself,  is  not  thought  of  as  dead,  and  yet  is  shown  ineffectual  and 
different  and  in  the  end  he  commits  suicide.  Moreover,  the  artist 
says,  "I  said  that  I  have  a  poor  opinion  of  mankind;  I  must  now 
confess  that  I  do  not  like  blind  people  at  all  and  that  in  their  pre- 
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sence  I  feel  something  of  the  same  sensation  that  cold  damp  and 
silent  animals,  such  as  snakes,  give  me."  True,  he  is  mad.  Still,  not 
everything  he  says  signifies  madness,  and  what  he  says  about  the 
blind  is  not  in  any  way  suggested  in  the  novel  to  be  a  sign  of  mad- 
ness or  psychological  unhealthiness  of  any  degree.  Besides,  his 
feeling  of  revulsion  toward  the  blind,  if  to  a  lesser  degree,  is  hardly 
peculiar  to  persons  called  mad. 

Theodore  Dreiser,  in  My  Brother  Paul,  revives  the  attitude 
that  the  blind  are  comical.  Paul,  described  as  a  kind,  sympathetic 
man,  but  one  who  likes  his  little  jokes,  comes  across  a  singing  blind 
beggar  and  observes  that  every  time  a  passerby  drops  a  coin  into 
the  beggar's  cup,  the  beggar  interrupts  his  song  to  say  thank  you. 
Paul  obtains  a  quantity  of  pennies  and  goes  up  to  the  beggar  and 
begins  dropping  them  into  the  cup  slowly  one  by  one.  This  is  the 
result: 

"Da-a-ling"  (clink!— "Thank  you!")  "I  am—"  (Clink!— "Thank 
you!")  "growing  o-o-o-ld"  (Clink! — "Thank  you!")  "silvve-e-r — " 
(Clink!  "Thank  you!") ... 

This  keeps  up  till  the  beggar  is  "saying  more  thank-you's  than 
words  of  the  songs."  All  who  witness  it  laugh.  The  beggar  "a 
rather  sniveling  specimen,"  finally,  with  an  "indescribably  wry 
expression,  half-uncertainty  and  half-smile,"  says,  "I'll  have  to 
thank  you  as  long  as  you  keep  putting  pennies  in,  I  suppose.  God 
bless  you." 

The  view  that  the  blind  are  immoral,  sinister,  is  upheld  by 
Buchan's  The  Three  Hostages.  Mrs.  Medina  is  a  beautiful,  old 
sightless  woman.  But  she  is  full  of  hatred  and  evil  inside.  She  is  a 
hypnotist,  hypnotizing  by  voice  and  touch.  She  is  the  inspiration 
for  the  criminal  activities  of  her  son. 

That  the  blind  are  particularly  prone  to  be  harsh,  cruel,  is 
upheld  by  Sackville- West's  The  Dragon  in  Shallow  Waters  and 
by  Steele's  Footfalls.  Both  portray  highly  competent  sightless  men 
— Silas  is  a  worker  in  soap  factories;  Boaz  is  a  shoemaker — and 
Footfalls  shows  blind  Boaz  acting  in  the  name  of  justice,  even 
though  he  is  excessively  harsh  and  cruel. 

The  Blind  Man's  Eyes  by  McHarg  and  Balmer  makes  of  a 
blind  man  who  is  unusually  intelligent  a  strange,  marvelous  crea- 
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ture.  And  this  is  done,  too,  by  the  various  blind  detective  stories — 
by  Ostrander,  Bramah,  Stagg,  Kendrick,  and  others.  Be  it  Max 
Carrados,  or  Thornley  Colton,  or  Duncan  Maclain,  or  any  other 
sightless  sleuthing  genius  of  less  fame,  his  author  has  made  him 
blind  for  one  simple  reason:  to  make  him  more  marvelous.  Even 
when  he  solves  the  mystery  logically  and  his  abilities  are  explained 
reasonably,  the  whole  point  in  having  him  in  the  story  at  all, 
instead  of  a  seeing  detective,  is  to  make  it  more  amazing.  Why  else 
is  the  detective  blind?  Surely  it  is  not  a  reflection  of  the  existence 
in  real  life  of  a  great  many  blind  detectives — it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  has  ever  been  a  single  case  of  a  sightless  person  actually  func- 
tioning as  a  professional  detective.  Moreover,  granting  that  some 
blind  persons  could  be  professional  detectives  if  given  the  op- 
portunity— and  they  certainly  could,  if  to  a  less  exaggerated  and 
superman  extent — the  manner  of  highlighting  it  in  the  stories 
still  has  only  the  objective  of  making  it  marvelous.  And  the  authors 
well  know  that  the  general  public  will  find  it  marvelous,  curious 
and  interesting,  that  the  blind  man  can  see  the  solution  to  the 
mystery  before  anyone  with  sight  can.  The  general  public  is  all 
too  ready  to  be  condescending  toward  the  blind  by  marveling  at 
them  when  they  in  the  least  are  not  stupid  or  helpless.  The  blind 
detective  stories  exploit  this  readiness,  and  that  it  is  done  to  a 
marked  degree  is  indicated  by  their  number  and  the  apparent 
success  of  their  authors  (Kendrick  alone  has  written  at  least  eight 
such  full-length  books).  Since  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they 
not  only  exploit  the  general  public's  readiness  to  marvel  at  the 
blind,  but  also  intensify  and  expand  that  readiness  to  regard  the 
blind  as  strange,  as  beings  apart,  they  of  course  exploit  the  blind, 
too. 

Blind  Raftery  and  his  Wife  Hilaria  by  Donn  Byrne,  a  novel 
obviously  based  on  the  life  of  the  sightless  Irish  poet  and  harpist, 
Torlogh  O'Carolan,  is  on  the  whole  favorable  to  the  blind.  Raftery 
is  a  genius,  but  not  in  any  way  like  the  blind  detectives.  His  exist- 
ence is  not  based  exclusively  on  the  objective  to  arouse  marveling. 
And  he  is  very  human,  experiences  happiness  and  sorrow  and  feels 
both  deeply,  and  he  is  far  from  flawless.  Nor  is  he  of  any  world 
apart,  but  fully  integrated  in  the  life  of  the  seeing  about  him.  Still, 
he  is  a  genius  and  that  bears  the  danger  that  he  can  too  readily  be 
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regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  blind,  not  only  in  his  genius,  but 
in  his  ordinary  or  normal  qualities  as  well.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
blind  geniuses  should  not  be  depicted,  but  rather  that  when  they 
are  depicted,  the  danger  should  be  pointed  out  in  one  way  or 
another. 

My  Lady  Lee  by  Price,  though  often  naive,  more  often  ex- 
presses healthy  attitudes  toward  the  blind.  It  says  the  blind  can 
lead  useful,  happy  lives.  It  says  that  when  the  blind  are  beings 
apart,  it  is  the  seeing  who  make  them  so. 

The  Glory  Trail  by  Reed  idealizes  an  eleven-year-old  sightless 
boy,  Peter.  It  overconsciously  strives  to  avoid  references  to  blind- 
ness as  though  it  were  something  unmentionable.  Also,  without  the 
author  seeing  anything  wrong  in  it,  Peter,  sightless  from  infancy, 
continually  speaks  of  visual  impressions  as  though  he  himself 
directly  receives  them.  This  verbalism  on  Peter's  part  of  course 
shows  a  lack  in  his  grasp  of  reality.  But  in  many  other  ways  he  does 
grasp  reality  and  exhibits  much  of  the  behavior  of  a  real  active 
and  intelligent  and  sensitive  blind  boy.  Also,  he  is  being  educated, 
and  his  future  as  a  blind  man  is  envisioned  in  the  story  as  useful 
and  happy. 

In  The  Making  of  a  Hero  by  Ostrovski  the  main  character, 
when  he  loses  his  sight  and  the  use  of  his  legs,  is  intelligently  por- 
trayed in  spite  of  the  title  of  the  book.  In  time  he  finds  that  life 
is  still  very  much  worth  living.  He  becomes  a  novelist. 

In  The  Blind  for  Sacrifice  by  Owen,  Ezra  Dearbourn,  a  blind 
young  man,  is  deceived  by  a  middle-aged  woman  into  believing 
that  she  is  considerably  younger,  but  he  is  not  deceived  in  other 
matters.  He  broods  often,  but  not  only  on  account  of  blindness. 
Moreover,  he  has  not  been  blind  very  long,  and  he  is  shown  adjust- 
ing to  it.  And  he  is  competent  and  loved,  and  the  one  who  loves 
him  does  not  look  upon  him  as  any  kind  of  burden.  Quite  the 
contrary.  She  is  disappointed  that  blindness  does  not  make  him 
more  dependent. 

Walpole's  The  Blind  Man's  House  shows  Julius  Cromwell 
oversuspicious  on  account  of  blindness,  but  in  general  he  is  pre- 
sented favorably.  As  with  Ezra  Dearbourn,  the  woman  who  loves 
Julius  Cromwell  is  disappointed  that  he  is  not  more  dependent 
on  her.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Cromwell  goes  further,  resents  it.  Of  course 
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both  such  disappointment  and  resentment  are  unhealthy  signs,  too, 
but  they  do  counteract  the  sacrifice  view.  Besides,  both  Cromwell 
and  his  wife  learn  to  be  mutually  dependent  on  each  other,  in  the 
bearing  out  of  the  novel's  theme  that  all  people  are  interdepen- 
dent, that  if  things  are  to  go  well,  one  must  help  another  and  allow 
himself  to  be  helped. 

Heppenstall's  The  Blaze  of  Noon  has  blind  Louis  Duncan 
feeling  quite  differently  from  Milton's  Samson  about  the  darkness 
of  the  blind  "amid  the  blaze  of  noon."  That  is  fine.  But  Louis  is 
too  self-sufficient.  His  senses  are  exaggerated,  particularly  the 
sense  of  touch,  even  if  he  is  a  masseur.  He  ought  to  make  mistakes 
more,  or  be  shown  very  careful  to  avoid  making  them.  He  ought 
to  bump  his  head  occasionally,  or  in  some  way  or  other  feel  more 
the  inconveniences  of  blindness.  He  does,  however,  yearn  for  sight, 
if  to  a  very  much  lesser  extent  than  Milton's  Samson.  And  he  is 
in  general  human  in  his  feelings  and  desires.  Still,  he  is  shown  too 
greatly  concerned  with  sex,  and  this  can  make  him  a  character  too 
readily  frowned  upon  by  many,  so  much  so  as  to  obscure  his  other 
qualities  that  might  be  lauded.  But  the  author  uses  him  to  formu- 
late new  laws  of  love,  and  though  this  may  not  impress  the  con- 
ventional, the  laws  decidedly  challenge  concepts  of  Freudian 
thought  on  the  importance  of  eyes  in  sexual  attraction.  Louis, 
blind,  is  certainly  not  repulsive  to  women. 

Kendrick's  Lights  Out  is  a  far  cry  from  his  blind  detective 
stories.  It  is  a  novel  about  the  war-blind  and  reveals  knowledge 
and  insight.  True,  it  has  many  contrived  situations,  shallow  ob- 
servations and  such  common  misconceptions  as  that  the  blind 
have  "perpetual  night."  But  he  describes  well  the  re-education 
and  adjustment  of  blinded  soldiers,  shows  the  blind  to  be  indi- 
viduals and  human  and  makes  the  point  that  they  can  lead  es- 
sentially normal  lives,  useful  and  happy.  Ward  Twenty  by  Bellah 
is  another  novel  about  the  war-injured.  The  patients  in  the  ward 
have  various  injuries.  Milton  Halpern  is  blind.  Blindness  is  made 
out  to  be  the  worst  disability  in  the  ward.  But  Halpern  is  shown  be- 
ginning to  adjust,  and  he  meets  a  girl  who  is  attracted  to  him,  and 
the  impression  is  left  that  in  time  his  adjustment  will  be  good. 

In  Light  in  Darkness  by  Boxer  the  heroine  is  blinded  in  an 
air  raid.  The  book  is  contrived  and  gushes  with  sentiment,  and  the 
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point  is  made  that  there  is  no  ugliness  for  the  blind  simply  be- 
cause they  cannot  see  it.  But  the  point  is  also  made  that  blindness 
is  not  the  worst  misfortune,  and  healthy  attitudes  toward  rehabili- 
tation are  expressed. 

Vauthier,  in  The  Brute  by  Des  Cars,  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 
He  becomes  a  writer  and  also  lectures  through  an  interpreter.  He 
is  idealized,  though  he  is  made  out  to  be  sexually  unattractive 
even  to  the  woman  who  marries  him.  And  his  story  has  implausible 
coincidences,  a  series  of  which  leads  him  to  be  put  on  trial  for 
murder.  Yet  on  the  whole  he  is  credible.  And  described  very  well 
is  his  painful  isolation  before  his  education.  Described  very  well, 
too,  are  the  attitudes  toward  him  of  people  who  do  not  understand, 
who  still  regard  him  as  isolated  after  his  education  and  success, 
isolated  in  a  way  to  make  him  a  brute  animal,  incapable  of  any 
human  feeling,  capable  of  any  crime,  because  he  cannot  see  or 
hear  or  communicate  in  an  ordinary  manner. 

Donay,  another  character  in  the  novel,  is  blind,  but  not  deaf 
and  dumb.  He  is  envious,  vindictive,  cruel.  It  is  made  clear,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  blindness  in  itself  that  causes  him  to  be  what 
he  is. 

It  has  been  seen  that  since  1914  there  has  been  some  further 
improvement  in  attitudes  toward  the  blind.  The  improvement  is 
discernible  in  spite  of  a  number  of  depictions  in  this  period  point- 
ing to  the  most  harmful  attitudes.  (Rosamond  Lehmann's  view — 
that  even  a  blind  man  who  lives  more  fully  than  many  with  sight, 
ought  to  be  dead — is  the  worst  view  of  the  blind  ever  put  forth.) 
But  this  period  shows  an  increase  of  depictions  which  reveal  under- 
standing and  a  tendency  to  regard  the  blind  as  less  of  an  element 
apart. 

Consequently,  it  is  clear  that  blind  characters  in  literature  in 
the  relatively  short  time-span  from  1784  to  the  present  indicate 
steady  progress  in  better  attitudes.  That  is  encouraging,  of  course. 
But  the  progress,  though  certainly  significant,  has  been  slight. 
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